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No. 8. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





No. IID. of the Literary and Scien- 
tific Repository, and ¢ ritical Re- 
view. New York: Published by 
Wiley and Halsted, January, 1821. 
This is a new Quarterly Journal, 

that bids fair to rival the « North 

American.’ The first No. appeared 

last July, the second in October, and 

the third has been recently received. 
The plan, except in the period 


of publication, is similar to that of 


the ‘Analectic Magazine,’ the con- 
tents being partly original and partly 
selected. 


The first No. contained a review of 


Wilkinson’s Memoirs, ascribed by 
rumour to Gen. Armstrong, and writ- 
ten with considerable spirit and ex- 
treme asperity; a biographical sketch 
of the late Hon. Alfred Moore, (with 
an engraved portrait,) and two let- 
ters on the lands, &c. of the western 
states and territories. Altogether, 
about thirty-six pages of original com- 
munication, which were followed by 
about 250 pages of selections from the 
Edinburgh Review, &c. 

No. Il. comprised, 1. Selections 
from the ‘ Retrospective,’ ‘ Edin- 
burgh,’ and * Quarterly’ Reviews, ex- 
tending to p. 169. 

2. A continuation of the critique on 
Wilkinson’s Memoirs. 

3. A notice of Mr. Walsh’s “ Ap- 
peal.” 

4. A ‘Letter from a foreigner in 
New York,’ vilifying the public cha- 
racter of that city and of the nation, 
and to which an answer was promised. 

5. A description of Mr. Jefferson’s 
house at Monticello, (with an engra- 
ving.) 

6. The correspondence between 
Generals Brown and Swift, on the oc- 
casion of the erection of a monument 
at West Point, to the memory of Col. 
Wood. 

7. Verses on the burial of a British 
officer, who fell in the attack on 
Plattsburgh. 

8. A list of new publications. 

Of the No. now before us, the first 
article is a reply to certain malicious 
charges made against the character of 
Washington in ‘Chalmers’ Biographi- 





cal Dictionary, published at London 
in the year 1817. ‘The offensive pa- 
ragraph is the following. 

Much has been said by the American 
biographers of Washington, concerning 
his magnanimity during the ravages of a 
civil war, in which he acted so conspicu- 
ous a part; but on the other hand, two in 
stances have beev mentioned, in which he 
is thought to have been deficient in this 
great quality ofa hero. Granting (it has 
been said) that duty required him to ex- 
ecute as a spy, the accomplished Major 
Andre, true magnanimity would have pre- 
vented him from insultingly erecting in 
the view of that unfortunate officer, the 
gallows on which he was to be hung, se- 
veral days before his execution. And, 
when Earl Cornwallis was overpowered 
by numbers and obliged at Yorktown, to 
surrender to the united armies of Ameri- 
ca and France, a magnanimous conqueror 
would not have claimed, contrary to the 
usage of civilized war, the sword from the 
hands of that gallant nobleman On these 
two occasions, and on some others, the 
conduct of Washington agreed so ill with 
his general character, that he has been 
supposed to be influenced by the leaders 
of the French army. 


The calumny scarcely deserved a 
serious notice; it bears sufficiently 
the marks of falsehood. A refutation 
is, however, very successfully at- 
tempted, and the answer of the re- 
viewer is quite conclusive, particu- 
larly as to Major Andre’s gallows. 

Mr. Chalmers (it is said) has not 
ventured to naime his authority; if he 
had, it would have been at once seen, 
that “these two enormities in the con- 
duct of Washington, had come down 
to him through the Welds, the Par- 
kinsons, and the Bristeds of the day; 
the plan would have failed, and like 
the accomplished Andre, Mr. Chal- 
mers would have had the satisfaction 
of having meditated a mischief he was 
unable to effect.” 

A comparison of dates effectually 
contradicts the assertion that the gib- 
bet stood “ several days.’ The arrest 
took place on the 23d of September, 
Andre was removed to Tappan on 
the 28th, was brought to trial on 
the 29th; the last sitting of the court, 
when his punishment was decreed, 
was on the Ist of October, and his 
execution at noon, the day following. 





Further, it is well known that An- 
dre petitioned for a mitigation of is 
junishment, and was ignorant, until 
= arrived at the foot of the gallows, 
whether his request would not be 
graated. The “ Annual Register’ for 
1781, states that, “as Major Andre’s 
request for a mitigation of the sen- 
tence, in regard to the mode of his 
punishment, could not be granted, it 
was thought humane to give no direct 
answer.” And General Hamilton in 
his account of this affair, says, that 
when Andre arrived at the fatal spot, 
he said with some emotion, “ must I 
then die in this manner?” 

But the most satisfactory evidence 
on the subject, is contained in a cer- 
tificate given by a Major Cooper, viz. 
“This is to certify that in the revo- 
lutionary war, I served as Lieut. and 
Adjutant in Col. Crane’s 3d battalion 
of artillery, and that I was at Tappan 
on Monday the 2d day of October, 
(1780,) the day on which Major An- 
dre was executed as a spy; that I 
witnessed his execution at 12 o’clock 
of that day, and that I am clearly 
satisfied that the gibbet on which he 
was executed was erected on the 
morning of that day; that it was im- 
possible for Major Andre to have seen 
the gibbet from the quarters where he 
was confined—the Bowe of execution 
being at least half a mile distant from 
said quarters, and any view thereof 
intercepted by intervening objects.” 

As to the surrender of Cornwallis, 
it is urged, the articles of capitula- 
tion expressly saved the officers of 
the British ariny “ their side arms and 
private property of every kind.” And 
in fact, Lord Cornwallis could not 
have been obliged to yield up his 
sword, as he was not present at the 
surrender, having devolved upon Ge- 
neral OHara the unpleasant duties of 
that day. 

The last argument, we conceive, is 
injudiciously introduced, since it is of 
little consequence whether Cornwal- 
lis or OtHara were the surrendering 
officer, if any unnecessary indignity 
had been offered to either. The New 
York critic might have added that the 
only precedent in point was the sur- 
render of the American army under 
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General Lincoln, which occurred at 
Charleston the year before, and the 
ceremonies prescribed to the British 
at Yorktown, were precisely, and very 
properly, copied hoc those which 
they had obliged Gen. Lincoln’s army 
to observe on that occasion. 

Thus in Gen. Washington’s letter 
to Lord Cornwallis, in which the 
terms of the capitulation are stated, it 
is said, “The same honours will be 
granted to the surrendering army as 
were granted to the garrison at 
Charleston.” And by a comparison 
of the mode of surrender at Charles- 
ton, as detailed in Marshall’s life of 
Washington, Vol. [V. p. 155, and 
that at Yorktown, page 474, itis easy 
to perceive that they were in exact 
conformity. 

Art. IL. is a notice of a pamphlet 
publishec in 1818, by Samuel Parke, 
€, LS. &c. London, on the advan- 
tave of salt as a manure. 

The subject wants freshness; for, 
however new it may have been, three 
years since when Mr. Parke made his 
publication, the use of salt in agri- 
culture is now very generally known. 
The article, however, is prudently 
short, and made up chiefly of extracts. 

Art. III. purports to be a Review 
of «Clark’s Saval History of the Uni- 
ted States,’ published at Philadel- 
phia in 1814. But it is rather, an 
original sketch of the naval history of 
the late war. 

This is the best written and most 
interesting paper in the present No. 
The writer was, it seems, an eye wit- 
ness of some of the most severe of the 
ocean conflicts, and an actor in them. 
His account of the naval battles, is 
exceedingly spi: ited, perspicuous and 
interesting. Nothin new is related, 
because the whole truth, as to all im- 
— circumstances, had been told 

efore. But the narrative of those 
glorious victories cannot be too well 
known, nor too long remembered; 
and it is by the testimony of intelli- 
gent and candid witnesses like this, 
that the character of our navy is pla- 
ced beyond the reach of danger, from 
prejudice or detraction. 

Art. IV. * Letters to James Mon- 
roe, President, &§c. by * William 
King, &c. 

An abstract of Col. King’s queri- 
monious letters which have been pub- 
lished in several of the newspapers. 
This is an unpromising subject for a 
‘Literary and Scientific Journal,’ and 
avery u* gracious topic, at bes:, for 
an American; the description drawn 


by the Colonel, of the state of man- 
ners among our military officers being 
very disgusting, and, we trust, very 
unfaithful, or of very limited applica- 
tion. 

Some censure seems to be cast on 
the government of the United States, 
for giving a sanction to the procedure 
against Col. King—*“non nostrum 
tantas componere lites.” 

Art. V. «Yamoyden.’ A very fa- 

vourable notice, with copious extracts 
from the poem. 
Art. VI. Half a page in recommen- 
dation of a school-book, lately printed 
at Hudson, entitled, «The Brief Re- 
marker,’ by Ezra Sampson, 12mo. 
p- 264. 

Art. VII. A circular letter from 
the corresponding secretary of the 
‘ American Academy of Language and 
Belles Lettres,’ presenting a view of 
the objects of that association. The 
society was formed in the year 1820, 
and its prime object is stated to be 
‘to harmonize and determine the En- 
glish language; but it will also, ac- 
cording to its discretion and means, 
embrace every branch of useful and 
elegant literature, and especially 
whatever relates to our own country.’ 
It is to be ‘located in the city of New 
York,’ &c. ‘It will be a standing re- 
quest, though not absolutely required, 
that each member shall within one 
year after his admission deliver, per- 
sonally, or by writing, a discourse 
upon some subject relating to lan- 
guage or general literature, or to the 
situation and interests of the United 
States.’ 

‘The society, when organized, will 
send a respectful communication to 
such literary gentlemen in the British 
dominions as may be thought proper, 
explaining to them the design of the 
estadlishment, and inviting their co- 
operation. Public policy as well as 
general convenience, will point out 
to them the importance of improving 
our language, facilitating its acquisi- 
tion to foreigners as well as native 
citizens, and preserving its uniformi- 
ty throughout the extensive regions, 
where it now does, or hereafter may 
prevail.’ 

‘ Besides the acknowledged corrup- 
tions which prevail in the language of 
this country, our peculiar institutions 
and circumstances; our discoveries 
and improvements have given rise to 

a large class of new words—.4dmeri- 
canisms—-if the critics please—neces- 
sary to express new things. To adopt 








English language, but only to supply 

its deficiencies. This is particularly 

a work of our own. It is also impor- 

tant that attention should be paid to 

the numerous names of places, French, 

Spanish, and Aboriginal, which are 

daily becoming incorporated with our 

literature, and concerning which, so 

much diversity at present exists.’ 

The letter is followed by extracts 

from various answers received, ex- 

pressive of approbation and encour- 

agement; a short abstract of the ‘ Con- 

stitution,’ and a list of the officers, 

viz. 

John Quincy Adams, L. L. D. President. 

Hon. Brockhalet Livingston, 

Hon. Joseph Story, 

Hon. William Lowndes, 

William S. Cardell, Esq. Correspon. See. 

Alexander M‘Leod, D. D. Recording Sec. 

John Stearns, M. D. Treasurer. 

COUNSELLORS. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, 

Th. C. Brownell, D. D. L. L. D. Bishop 
of Conn. 

James Kent, L. L. D. 

John M. Masen, D. D. 

Joseph Hopkinson, L. L. D. 

Peter S. Duponceau, L. L. D. 

John Augustin Smith, M. D. Pres. of 

William and Mary College. 

Hon. John Lewis Taylor, Chief Justice of 

N. Carolina. 

Hon. Henry Clay, 
Washington Irving, Esq. 
HONORARY MEMBERS. 
John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, 
John Jay, 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
James Monroe, 
Jono Trumbull, L. L. D. 

There are to be four meetings in 
each year, and a member is to be se- 
lected to deliver a public address at 
each annual meeting. 

It is difficult to understand from 
the learned secretary’s letter, by 
what means, or in what manner of 
proceeding, the association is to pro- 
duce the purposed mnelioration of the 
English language An anniversar 
discourse, and a correspondence wit 
the distant members, or with gentle- 
men in England, appear to be very 
inadequate measures; and we cannot 
suppose they intend to issue bulls of 
excommunication against the ‘ me- 
ricanisms’ that are to be explod- 
ed, nor to publish a standard diction- 
ary—no such purpose being hinted. 

‘Their first act, however, is highly 
laudable, and will doubtless produce 
some good, though not exactly to the 
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Of $400 and a gold medal worth $50 
‘to the authot, being an American ci- 
tizen, who shall within two years, 

roduce the best written history of the 
Tnited States, and which with such 
history shall contain a suitable expo- 
sition of the situation, character and 
interests, absolute and relative of the 
American republic, calculated for a 
class book in academies and schools.’ 

Art. VIL. * Writing by Cypher? 
An exposition of plate 3, (in Vol. VI. 
part 2,) of Rees’s Cyclopedia, called 
an ‘example of ready and undeci- 
pherable writing by dots,” &c. 

The enigma is solved, and the 
(Edipus, whoever he may be, is enti- 
tled to all praise for his ingenuity and 

erseverance; but, after all, this ma- 
Eing of cyphers, and then unriddling 
them, reminds one of Gratiano’s * rea- 
sons,’ which, Bassanio says, (Mercht. 
of Venice, act 1, sc. 1,) ‘are as two 


grains of wheat hid in two bushels of 


chaff, you shall seek them all day ere 
you find them, and when you have 
them they are not worth the search,’ 
Art. IX. inseription on the temb- 
stone of Doctor Samuel Johnson—at 
Stratford, Conn. 
“M.S, 

Samnelis Johnson, D. D. 
Collegii Regalis, Novi-Eboraci, 
Preesidis primi, 

Et hujus Ecclesix, nuper rectoris, 
Natus die 14to. Octob: 1696, 

Obiit 6to. Jan. 1772. 

If decent dignity and modest mien, 
The cheerful heart and countenance serene, 
If pure RELIGION, and unsullied TRUTH, 
His age’s solace, and his search in youth; 
If piety, in all the paths he trod, 
Still rising vigorous to his Lord and God; 
If charity through all the race he ran, 
Still wishing well and doing good to man; 
Iflearning, free from pedantry and pride,— 
If faith and virtue walking side by side; 
If well to mark his being, aim and end 
To shine, through life, a husband, father, friend; 
If these ambition in thy soul can raise, 
Excite thy reverence, or demand thy praise; 
Reader,—ere yet thou quit this earthly scene, 
Revere his name, and be what he has been. 
Myies Cooper.” 
Art. X. Lines on the late Doctor 
Joseph R. Drake; by a friend. 
Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days, 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 
Tears fell, when thou wert dying, 
From eyes unused to weep, 
And long, where thou art lying, 
Will tears thy cold turf steep; 
When hearts, whose home was heaven, 
Like thipe, are laid in earth, 
There should a wreath be woven, 
To tell the world their worth; 
And I, who woke cach morrow, 
To clasp thy band in mine, 
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Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 
Whose weal aud wo were thine; 
It should be mine to braid it, 
Around thy faded brow; 
But I’ve in vain essayed it, 
And feel I cannot knuw, 
While memory bids me weep thee, 
Nor thouglits, nor words are free— 
The grief is fixed too deeply, 
That mourns a man like thee. 

This is the last original article, and 
completes 86 pages. The remaining 
165 pages are composed of selections, 
from British Journals, and chiefly 
from the Edinburgh and Retrospec- 
tive Reviews, except two or three pa- 
ges, containing a list of new publica- 
tions. 





ew Series of the (London) 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
No. [. January, 1821. 


We have just received the above 
named publication, and find the lov- 
ers of periodical literature have to 
congratulate themselves on a most 
promising change in its editorial de- 
partment. ‘The celebrated Thomas 
Campbell, (the poet) is now the edi- 
tor, and the Magazine cannot fail to 
become highly interesting and enter- 
taining under his care, and with the 
advantage of his distinguished taste 
and genius. In this first number, he 
seems to have put forth his strength, 
and there is so much in-it of attrac- 
tive matter that we shall be tempted 
to transfer a great part to our own 
pages. 

It is known that Mr. Campbell, 
some time since, delivered a cours 
of lectures on poetry, at the Royal 
Institution, which were loudly, and 
universally praised, but which he has 
always heretofore refused to publish; 
notwithstanding the liberal offers of 
the London Bibliopoles. The Yew 
series of his * Magazine,’ is, however, 
to be enriched with these much che- 
rished lectures; together with his un- 
published poetry. 


Lectures on Poetry, the substance of 
which was delivered at the Royal 
Institution.—ny T. CAMPBELL. 


LECTURE. I. 


I propose, in the greater portion of 
the following lectures, to treat of poe- 
try rather abstractedly than histori- 
cally. But as on entering on every 
subject there is an obvious advantage 
in taking a preliminary view of its na- 
ture at laree, I shall devote this first 
lecture to some general remarks op 





poetical composition. I shall first of 
all endeavour to discriminate it from 
some other pursuits of the human 
mind, in which the intellect and the 
imagination are both concerned, and 
shall then subjoin some thoughts on 
the reciprocal influence with which it 
affects and is affected by the moral 
culture of society. If [ should be far 
from giving my observations that 
comprehensiveness and method which 
ought to belong to a full and regular 
treatise on poetry, 1 must beg allow- 
ance to be made for my object being 
much more limited than to compose 
such a work. The philosophy of the 
poet’s art is a vast field of inquiry, 
over the entire extent of which I make 
no pretensions to expatiate. My at- 
tempt shall only be to investigate 
some of its prominent and most inter- 
esting points. 

Few sayings respecting poetry 
have been more frequently felt or re- 
peated than the wordsof lord Bacon— 
‘that it accommodates the shows of 
things to the desires of the mind.’ It 
has not been always observed that 
the noble author uses this expression 
when considering poetry only as ¢ im- 
aginary history.* From his having 





* « Poetry,” says lord Bacon, ** is a kind 
of learning generally confined to the mea- 
sure of words, but otherwise extremely li- 
centious, and truly belonging to the ima- 
gination, which, being unrestrained by 
laws, may make what unnatural mixtures 
and separations it pleases. It is taken in 
two senses, or with respect to words and 
matter. The first is but a character of 
style, and a certain form of speech not re- 
lating to the subject; for a true narration 
may be delivered in verse, and a feigned 
one in prose;—but the second is a capital 
part of learning, and no other than feigned 
History. And here, as in our decisions we 
endeavour to find and trace the true sour- 
ces of learning, and this frequently with- 
out giving way to custom, or the establish- 
ed order, we shall take po particular no- 
tice of satire, elegy, ode, &c. but turn them 
over to philosophy and the arts of speech, 
and, under the name of Poetry, treat no- 
thing more than Imaginary History.” 

I beg pardon if | mistake the meaning 
of so great an authority; but it would seem 
to me to be a natural inference from the 
proposed turning over of certain classes of 
composition to philosophy, that the poet 
in those classes is to be judged of by the 
same canons of criticism with the philoso- 
pher. If the transference be not for this 
purpose, | am at a loss to see what other 
end it can answer; and, to my humble ap- 
prehension, there is not in this distinction, 
at least thus briefly as it is worded, that 
irresistible clearness which so usually at- 
tends lord Bacon’s decisions. Supposing 
the poet and the philosopher both to en- 
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previously said that “ he should take 
no particular notice of Satire, Elegy, 
Epigam, Ode, &c. but should hand 
them over to philosophy and the arts 
of speech.” I suspect that his lord- 
ship applied his memorable words to 
feigned history alone—but, to my 
humble apprehension, they will bear 
an universal application to poetry. 
For I can suppose no instance in 
which an affecting poem, taken as a 
whole, does not accommodate the 
appearances of nature to our wishes. 
The accommodation indeed is most 
palpably made in fiction; it is never- 
theless also effected, although more 
subtly, in the poetical representation 
of truth. Delightful as nature is to us, 
yeta literal and fac simile transcript 
of her accidental appearances will not 





dite truth, will they not treat it in a differ- 
ent manner, and ought they not therefore 
to be judged of by different laws? The 
philosopher exhibits all the circumstances 
of truth so investigated and analysed as to 
calm and counteract our passions: The 
poet selects and combines only those cir- 
cumstances which excite them, and which 
connect emotion with intellectual percep- 
tion. Poetry accommodates the shows of 
things to the mind’s desires: Philosophy 
has in view to make the mind accommo- 
date its desires to the realities of things. 

The classes of poetry, thus discriminated 
fromimaginary history, and left to be turn- 
ed over to philosophy and the arts of 
speech, are satire, elegy, epigram, ode, 
&c. The arts of speech is a vague expres- 
sion; | shall therefore only speak of the 
consignment as it regards philosophy. The 
light host of epigrams may take their place 
where they please; and so may satires, 
though they are at best but a one-sided 
sort of philosophy—But the lyrical ode 
may be highly fauciful, and it is difficult to 
see any thing in its transports peculiarly 
fit to be tried by a jury of philosophers. 
Didactic poetry has the most apparent 
connexion with philosophy; but the con- 
nexion is always forced, and generally un- 
favourable. It is the most unteaching of 
all things, and, in reality, is not judged of 
by its power of instruction: otherwise, the 
Georgics of Virgil might be submitted to 
the Board of Agriculture. There is un- 
questionably philosophy in poetry—in spi- 
rit, not in demonstrative form; but that 
spirit, I apprehend, is not locked up in any 
distinct compartment of the art, and least 
of all in those where the poet affects to be 
most philosophical. Nor can I see why 
classes of poetry different from imaginary 
history, are more to be referred to philo- 
sophy than imaginary history itself. There 
is surely more knowledge of man diffused 
over the Iliad and Odyssey, not to speak 
of dramatic poetry, than over all the so- 
berest didactic verses, and shrewdest sa- 
tires, and most contemplative elegics, that 
were ever written. 





constitute poetry. Those circamstan- 
ces, even of true objects, must alone 
be chosen and combined, which ex- 
cite the warmth and light of agreea- 
ble passions and associations. When 
the poet, therefore, exhibits the cre- 
dibilities of existence without the aid 
of invented characters or of fable, he 
still selects and concentrates only 
those traits of truth which attach our 
sensibility, and he rejects others that 
would disturb the harmony of his pic- 
ture, or repel our sympathy. ‘This 
makes Truth herself appear more 
beautiful in the Muses’ mirror than 
in her casual reality. Iam far from 
saying, that fiction is of slight utility 
to poctry: L only mean, that the true 
circumstances of nature, when exqui- 
sitely chosen and combined, wili con- 
stitute that hich beauty of art which 
we call the ideal, without the neces- 
sary intervention of fiction. Nor do 
1 mean that language can produce 
this effect, unless it also possess the 
power of exciting fanciful associa- 
tions. The passions that give life to 
poetry are indissolubly connected 
with the liveliness of the associating 
faculty. No doubt, the language of 
real passion is not, in general, prone 
to remote and surprising combinations 
of thought. The wit of the fancy is a 
doubtful indication of passion. Ne- 
vertheless, when we read a strain of 
deep feeling, we naturally imagine 
it to come from a mind of rich asso- 
ciations, and it excites a reverie of 
luxuriant images in our own. But re- 
mote fancies, whether they are con- 
genial or not with the language of 
passion, may have their place in the 
poet’s survey of existence, and yet 
may be far from amounting to fiction, 
in the fair and general sense of the 
word. It is only in that acceptation, 
namely, the feigning of events and 
characters, that I deny fiction to be 
perpetually and essentially necessary 
to the poet. If all the imagery of lan- 
guage is to be so called, prose itself 
will be found to teem with fiction. 
But, however necessary fanciful asso- 
ciations may be to Poetry, she may 
portray the realities of Nature with- 
out absolute fiction, so as to touch the 
inmost recesses of our sympathy. The 
famous Love Ode of Sap o, for in- 
stance, affects us by the simple vehe- 
mence of its passion—and yet it is not 
fiction. If it were asked, how such a 
poem can be said “ to accommodate 
the shows of things to the desires of 
the mind,” I should answer, that it 
conveys the conception of amatory 


transport as completely by selecting 
and concentrating the traits of truth, 
as if the finest artist had embodied it 
to the eye with ideal beauty. It isall 
nature, but it is perfect nature—there 
is no part of the outline weak, though 
it seems as if every one could trace 
it. And yet, though every one feels 
the passion, it has been seldom so 
well described in the course of two 
thousand years. 

The spirited selection and concen- 
tration of truth is one means, and 
fiction is another, by which the poet 
maintains his empire. The one founds 
it, and the other extends it. If truth 
can thus be found, of itself, to consti- 
tute the soul of entire and inspired 
poetical effusions, fiction cannot well 
be denominated the soul of poetry; 
and I should rather be inclined to call 
it her highest prerogative. It is a pri- 
vilege, too, of which the poet can avail 
himself more than any other imitative 
artist. For though painting and sculp- 
ture may surpass the power of verse 
in immediate impression, yet from 
being mute and chained to the mo- 
ment, they are sensibly limited in the 
means of explaining more of their 
subjects than meets the eye, and they 
can with difficulty embody any fic- 
tion which tradition or poetry has not 
in some degree prepared, and placed 
in their hands; whereas poetry, by her 
“winged words,” to use the noble 
Homeric phrase, can widen the cir- 
cuit of human thoughts undefinedly 
into the past and the future, and may 
feign what has not even been surmis- 
ed by tradition. ‘To return to the 
words of lord Bacon, they apply, 
though I conceive not more truly, yet 
with easier and more extensive illus- 
tration, to imaginary history than to 
any other class of poetry. And his 
observation, that the art shows itself 
to be something divine, as it raises 
the mind by accommodating “ the 
shows of things to its desires,” be- 
speaks a sensibility in the sage as 
deep as his intellect. For poetry, in 
its highest sense, is scarcely any 
thing else than a synonyme for the 
religion of nature. It is true that we 
have a pleasure in the poet’s repre- 
sentations of life, from our attach- 
ment to life itself. All imitations of 
objects have a certain value to the 
mind, as the resemblances and re- 
cords of a perishable existence. ‘They 
surprise us with traits of nature that 
have escaped our observation or faded 
from our memories, and affect us as if 





they restored to us a lost or absent 
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friend, with all the tender illusion, 
though without the indistinctness, of 
adream. But the poet does not es- 
tablish his influence always merely 
on graphic fidelity to nature; he 
knows that there is a disposition with- 
in us to go beyond hope itself, and to 
shape reveries of things, not as they 
are, but as we would wish them to be. 
There is no imagination which has 
not, at some time or other, dreamt in 
a paradise of its own creation. It is 
true that this optimism of the fancy, 
when it vents itself in the castle- 
buildings of a weak mind, or is mask- 
ed under the gravity of a false and 
Utopian philosophy, becomes perni- 
cious et ridiculous. The love of 
ideal happiness, when thus drivelling 
and disfigured, appears a bastard spe- 
cies of the fancy, to which poetical 
feeling disdains acknowledging its 
resemblance or affinity. But when we 
look to the day-dreams of inspired 
fiction, and when we feel the super- 
human force and excellence of its 
characters, it is then that we acknow- 
ledge the beatific idealism of our na- 
ture to be a feature of divine expres- 
sion in the moral aspect of man. To 
compare th» conceptions of so frail a 
being with his actual attainments of 
happiness, would be sufficient to per- 
suade us, without a hint from revela- 
tion, that our natures are either the 
wreck of some superior past intelli- 
gence, or the germ and promise of a 
new one, 

The object of poetry being to de- 
light the imagination, divides it from 
every other pursuit of language. But 
it is necessary to recollect that this is 
its primary and distinguishing object; 
because the fancy and passions are 
often addressed in other provinces of 
animated composition, and though the 
poet may have more imaginative pow- 
ers than other men, he is not the only 
composer in language who employs 
them. In prose itself, zeal will warm 
the associations, and mould them into 
imagery; and metaphors, siiniles, and 
comparisons, will be found more or 
less scattered over every style that is 
not devoted to pure science and ab 
straction. Hence, while poetry claims 
her rank among intellectual studies, 
those other pursuits, which have truth 
more severely and immediately for 
their object, also make their occa- 
sional excursions into the field of fan- 
cy. So that, distinct as the ends of 
the poet and the moral reasoner may 
be, the one being pleasure and th 
other instruction, we shall find Shaks- 





peare furnishing texts for philosophy, 
and the apothegms of Bacon adorned 
with figurative illustrations.* In pure 
metaphysics it is, no doubt, agreed, 
that fanciful analogies between mind 
and matter are apt to be dangerous 
and delusive lights to the inquirer, 
and that the language of philosophy 
should be shaded as much as possible 
by abstraction, like the glass that is 
darkened in order to enable us to look 
at the sun. Yet, in spite of this ac- 
knowledgment, we shall often find 
logicians amusing themselves very 
contentedly with ingenious images. 
Locke has given a description of the 
process of memory that is absolutely 
poctical. And if the flowers of Par- 
nassus may thus be found starting up 
so far from their native soil as among 
the dust and thorns of metaphysics, 
how much more naturally may we ex- 
pect to meet with them in the more 
genial regions of moral sentiment. In 
fact, there is a poetry in the human 
mind which partially diffuses itself 
over all its moral pursuits; and few 
men who have ever strongly influenc- 
ed society, have been possessed of 
cold or weak imaginations. The ora- 
tor must, on many occasions, appeal 
to the passions as well as the under- 
standing; and the historian, even 
whilst adhering to facts, gives a na- 
tural prominence to spirit-stirring 
events and heroic characters, which 
lays a frequent and just hold on our 
enthusiasm. 

But still there are plain limits 
which divide poetry from history, 
philosophy, and oratory, although the 
poet may often impart philosophical 
truths, though the orator may move 
our affections, and the historian 
spread agreeable pictures before the 
fancy. We may again consider the 
poet as either exhibiting a true re- 





* | allude to the felicity of lord Bacon’s 
figurative expressions, and not to their 
frequent occurrence; for as a writer he is 
(as we might naturally expect) no pursuer 
of such ornaments. But when he does in- 
dulge in them, there is a charm indeseri 
bably striking in the contrast,—I should 
say in the harmony between his deep 
thought and elastic fancy. And his beau- 
ties of this description may be treasured 
in the memory with as much safety as ad- 
miration. For though he may be said to 
blend figures with bis philosophy, he mix- 
es them not with abstract metaphysics, 
but with maxims that come home to our 
bosoms and business. And, unlike many 
shilosophers, he uses them as mere illus- 
trations of argument, and not as their sub- 
ject. 





presentation of Nature, or “ Truth 
severe in fairy fiction dressed.” View- 
ed in the former light, he may seem 
to approach more nearly to the cha- 
racter of the historian than when he 
deals in fable; but he is still as essen- 
‘ally distinet from bim in his main 
scope. For we must interpret the 
character of history by a collective 
view o! its intended effect, not by ap- 
pealine to the impression of insulated 
chapters and sentences, which, though 
they may rise to poctical eloquence, 
give the pursuit no generic identity 
with an art devoted to the imagina- 
tion. Poetry affects us by views of the 
good and evil of existence thrown 
into large masses of light and shade. 
But history cannot give the checquer- 
ed aspect of human affairs this sup- 
ported contrast and strength of co- 
louring without betraying anxiety for 
effect, and diminishing our confidence 
in her value as a science. The poet 
feels and inspires unbroken and de- 
terminate tones of emotion, whether 
they be gay, plaintive, or impetuous. 
They may change and succeed in ra- 
pid vicissitude, but they swell and 
fall in harmony, and even their fluc- 
tuation, with skilful management, 
need not make them check and neu- 
tralize each other. But the records of 
life, like life itself, teem with the ele- 
ments not only of mutable, but of 
abrupt and jarring sensations. The 
historian may often excite our enthu- 
siasm in this discordant spectacle, 
but he cannot prevent it from being 
often mortified. His great end is to 
make us impartial judges of events, 
and he must withhold no consequen- 
tial fact, be it ever so unromantic, 
from the balance of impartiality. Into 
that balance he must throw all pro- 
saic considerations and proofs of truth 
that enable us to weigh it dispassion- 
ately. If he does this, he must neces- 
sarily make our zeal circumspect and 
patient of drawbacks. But the mo- 
ment that our sensibilities are thus 
modified by special exceptions and 
abatements, they cease to be the liv- 
ing fountains of poetry. Argumenta- 
tive scruples and caution have no 
place there: for the very error of feel- 
ing is more poctical than its equili- 
brium. Hence we never smile so much 
even at an outrageous hyperbole, as 
when a dull good man betrays the 
lack of his would be enthusiasm by 
some candid and qualifying expres- 
sion in verse that escapes from the 
prose of his conscience. 

We bring to history a philosophi- 
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cal interest, a curiosity to trace the 
chain of human events as causes and 
consequences of each other. Not that 
history is destitute of a harmony pe- 
culiar ‘o herself. She proportions the 
space which facts occupy in narration 
to their magnitude, and gives them 
an agreeable order by tracing their 
springs and results. But that is far 
from a poetical harmony, even in the 
picture of truth; and in the interval 
between her most interesting scenes, 
she must follow the links of their 
connexion over grounds of detail 
which no good taste would attempt to 
make picturesque to the fancy. 

As to fiction, it may seem superflu- 
ous to say that it belongs to poetry 
and to no other province of composi- 
tion. It must be recollected at the 
same time, that the poet’s fiction 
would not be a discriminating feature 
of his art unless it were open and 
avowed. Falsehoods in ethics and 
rhetoric often please us, but we are 
not conscious of their deception, and 
the moment the spell is broken we 
are displeased that it has been thrown 
over us. Imaginary systemsof philoso- 
phy may last for ages after their foun- 
ders are dead, but not a day after 
their foundation is detected. The 
orator has certvinly to deal with our 
passions and imagination, but his ob- 
ject is through these to effect persua- 
sion; and when he attains his end, of 
what do we imagine that he persuades 
us? Unquestionably, of the literal 
truth, whether it regards our own sel- 
fish interests, or abstract justice with 
regard to others. ‘There is no doubt 
that the orater may often covenant 
with himself to gain us over by argu- 
ments, whether true or false; but he 
makes no such bargain with any in- 
telligent part of his hearers; and if he 
succeeds in the latter way, it is only 
by fraud. In poetry, and there alone, 
the illusion of language is not decep- 
tion. When either the pleader mis- 
leads us into false sympathies, or the 
sophist into fanciful theories, there is 
no convention of the mind with their 
fals: fications; nor would the wildest 
zealot of the most Utopian school of 
philosophy so far compromise the dig- 
nity of his own understanding, as to 
acknowledge to himself that, for the 
sake of pleasure, he was voluntarily 
embracing an error. But in poetry, 
we are transported to enthusiasm with 
what, as to literal occurrence, we 
know on the slightest reflection to be 
adream. Nor does the retrospect of 
the judgment at all prevent us from 





rebuilding, with fresh delight, the airy 
edifice which has been thus disen- 
chanted. 

At the same time that we discri- 
minate the end of severer pursuits 
from that of poetry, we must not lose 
sight of the intellectual character of 
the art. All harmony of effect must 
proceed from principles observed by 
intelligence; and although those truths 
which the poet selects and concen- 
trates for the purpose of delighting 
us, are grouped together on principles 
very different from those of demon- 
stration or historical transcript—al- 
though he blends them with illusion, 
and addresses them to the imagina- 
tion—it does not follow that the un- 
derstanding is unconcerned with his 
works. The very iltusion of the mind, 
unaccompanied wit! deception, of it- 
self bespeaks that something is done 
to obiain the acquiescence of the judg- 
ment; nor could a rational being like 
man cast a complacent retrospect 
even over the visions of his fancy, if 
these, in departing from the literal 
form, retained no affinity to the spi- 
rit of truth. The term imagination, 
therefore, when spoken of as the or- 
gan of poetry, ought not to be taken 
in the narrow meaning of mere fanci- 
ful association, to which it is some- 
times limited, from the unsettled 
usage of language; but should be un- 
derstood as a complex power of the 
mind—including fancy to associate 
ideas, and taste and judgment to com- 
bine them.* Admitting that, among 
the powers of the imagination, fancy 
is that which most strikingly distin- 
guishes the man of genius from other 
men, let us glance at a few of the 
circumstances which betoken the con- 
nexion of intellect both with the en- 
joyment and the production of poetry. 
As to the understanding of the rea- 
der, it must be confessed, indeed, that 
it is submitted to the poet with no 
very striking symptoms of being like- 





* Dugald Stewart calls the imagination 
‘a complex power. It includes, concep- 
tion or simple apprehension, which ena 
bles us to form a notion of those former 
objects of perception or of knowledge, out 
of which we are to make a selection (in the 
fine arts;) abstraction, which separates the 
selected materials from the quaiities and 
circuinstances whici: are connected with 
them in nature; and judgment, or taste, 
which selects the materials, and directs 
their combination. ‘To these powers we 
may add, that particular habit of associa 
tion to which I formerly gave the name ol 


fancy.”—Elements of the Philosophy of 


the Mind, p. 477. 





ly to be treated with severity; for he 
addresses himself mainly to our sym- 
pathies and affections, and he profes- 
ses to tell us no more of the truth 
than he can instantly render intelli- 
gible and agreeable. Moreover, he 
leads us into an ideal world, where 
the empire of literal truth is at an end, 
and where the laws of congruity that 
are to bind the new objects which he 
describes, appear to us to be, more 
than they really are, at the poet’s own 
disposal. But though the needle va- 
ries in the compass when we are at 
first launched upon the ocean of fic- 
tion, we soon find that there are li- 
mits to its variation. In other words, 
the liberties which he takes with our 
belief, cannot please us without a ge- 
neral deference to our moral judg- 
ments. And if the poct neither tasks 
nor fatigues our understandings, it is 
not because he has unimportant truths 
to communicate, but because he is 
bound to reveal them with an easy 
and beguiling perspicuity. It is true 
that he conducts no abstracted chain 
of reasoning on the connexion of 
men’s actions and passions, nor on 
their social interests, nor on their 
manners, religion, nor morals. Yet he 
throws light upon them all. He shows 
the landscape of life, the customs of 
ages, and the contrasts of individual 
character, with a power so full and il- 
lustrative, as sometimes to invite the 
historian and the philosopher them- 
selves to consult him. It need not be 
denied, that the remance of poetry, if 
improperly studied, and imitated asa 
principle of conduct in real life, would 
produce absurd and fantastic actions; 
but so would the abstract truths of 
philosophy, if applied as rules of prac- 
tice without accommodation to cir- 
cumstances. It is enough to say of 
poetry, that a recognizance of gene- 
ral truth is indispensable to our en- 


joyment of it. For the wildest fiction 


is bound to be consistent with itself; 
and its shapes, which are but magni- 
fied types of the natural world, must 
still exhibit, amidst their marvellous 
attributes, a harmony of parts that 
shall remind us of Nature. But the 
main business of the poet lies in the 
sphere of humanity; and there, though 
he may feign events and characters 
out of nothing, vet he can no more 
misrepresent the passions of our moral 
fabric with impunity, than the artist 
in visible forms can trespass against 
the laws of anatomy or perspective. 
Even in forsaking minute probabili- 
tics, fiction has in view to make us 
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acquainted with those which more 
importantly interest us; and she rises 
above the literal ground of truth only 
to take a wider and more fice § 
ing prospect of its horizon. ‘Thus 
when the dramatist brings together 
events and characters with a happi- 
ness and swiftness of succession that 
could hardly, if ever, exist in reality, 
his representation, though containing 
improbabilities, may, nevertheless, be 
more instructive, and put us in pos- 
session of more truth in the aggre- 
gate, than if he had guaged the like- 
lihood of all his events by the doc- 
trine of chances, or chained their time 
to the hour and moment of chronolo- 
gy. For he can thus illustrate human 
nature in situations which he could 
not otherwise conceive, or which he 
could not, at least, portray with spi- 
ritand passion. And it is only in 
impassioned situations that the in- 
most traits of human character can be 
consistently described as disclosing 
themselves: for 
“ As perilous rocks lie in the sleeping seas 
Unknown, and make no discord with the waves 
Till these are blown against them with vexation; 
So there are secrets in men’s hearts as hid 
In the hour of peace, as if they had no being, 
And but speak out when passions rise in tem- 
pests.” 

The importance of the intellectual 
faculty to the poet himself can be hid 
from us only by deceptive appearan- 
ces. He may often seem to be hap- 
piest in composition when he aban- 
dons himself most carelessly to the 
accidental impulses of his fancy; but 
his acquaintance with truth must have 
come to him through much observa- 
tion and reflection, though it seems to 
be intuitive amidst the burst of his 
inspiration. Indeed, when a writer 
conducts a great design of imaginary 
story; when he makes its characters 
congenial with the moral experience 
of mankind; and when he gives their 
complicated situations a perspicuity 
that supports our attention unfatigu- 
ed—can we doubt that such a writer 
has exerted his own judgment in pro- 
portion to the trouble which he saves 
to our own? Ile must understand the 
human heart who describes it well; 
and his knowledge is not the less in- 
tellectual that it shows itself in no 
formal process of reasoning, but ope- 
rates like a spirit rather felt than seen, 
in giving congruity to the shapes of 
his fancy. 

Owing to the subtle manner in 
which poetry teaches us truth through 
our sympathies, while she abandons 
literal veracity, her art, though it ap- 


peals to the very simplicity of the 
heart, always yields a heightened en- 
joyment to the retrospect of judicious 
taste. That power at least increases 
“our sober certainty of waking bliss.” 
It may not be compared to the mine 
that yields us treasure, but it supplies 
a touchstone for appreciating its pu- 
rity. The beauties of poetry shine on 
inconsiderate judgments, like the sun 
on objects fortuitously placed, the 
shadows of which but imperfectly en- 
able us to guess at the hour of the 
day. Experienced sensibility is like 
the gnomon. It measures the altitude 
and dials the light of inspiration. 

Ihave repeated the words by which 
lord Bacon so well characterizes poe- 
try, namely, that “it accommodates 
the shows of things to the desires of 
the mind,” oftener than I should have 
quoted any expression of less weight 
and authority. When the truth of the 
expression is admitted however, it 
still leaves room for speculation on 
the fact of things painful in them- 
selves being made subservient by the 
poet’s art to the enjoyment of the 
imagination. ‘This apparent paradox 
has been explained by some writers 
in a way that would make it still 
more paradoxical, namely, that pain- 
ful emotions possess inherent subli- 
mity. Human experience certainly 
contradicts this supposition. Pain 
and fear are, in themselves, humiliat- 
ing sensations; and when a poet fills 
our imaginations with the conception 
of a battle or a storm, it is not the 
sufferings of humanity that constitute 
the sublime, but our associated ideas 
of the human energy and intrepicity 
which we suppose to encounter them. 
In like manner, when we are touched 
in fiction by the distress of venerable 
age or innocent sensibility, our rever- 
ence, enthusiasm, and love of beauty, 
not the thoughts of distress, occasion 
our enjoyment. Our predominant 
emotions in sublimity and pathos are 
the very antidotes to pain and danger, 
namely, glorying zeal and tender al- 
fection; and it is because they are 
antidotes that the poet employs them. 
The idea of happiness is, therefore, 
still the sovereitn feeling of poetry. 
It lurks even in poetic misanthropy, 
when she tries to shape an infernal 
paradise out of her own pride and in- 
dependence.* 





* This subject has been ably treated by 
Mr. Knight in lus work on Taste. His il- 
lustrations, which refute Burke’s theory 
of the Sublime and Beautiful, are too ex- 
tensive for me to quote; and good illustra- 








As language, the medium of the 
poet’s communication, is judged of by 
the ear, or at all events by the me- 
mory of the ear, even in tacit perusal, 
the poet studies to make it agreeable 
to us by harmony. In prose itseif we 
are not denied some degree of the 
same gratification; nor isit always an 
arbitrary association which we form 
between a writer’s mind and the mo- 
dulation of his style, when we infer 
slovenly habits of thought from his 
uncouth periods, and a graceful spirit 
from his power of making expression 
attractive even in its outward form. 

But the utmost harmony which we 
can enjoy in prose is loose and desul- 
tory, and the grace of a prose style is 
not improved, but deteriorated, by 
any doubtful approximation to the 
harmony of numbers. In verse we not 
only enjoy the recollection of caden- 
ces that are past, but agreeably anti- 
cipate those which are coming. In 
prose we enjoy the harmony of periods 
only as they pass; and we should not 
be able to make any calculation by the 
ear of the pauses or flow of clauses 
that are to follow. No deubt, we ex- 
perience ina ‘sda sentence that the 
use of a spondee or an anapeest may 
have made a particular clause more 
graceful; but the moment we detect 
the writer’s assignation for the use of 
any particular foot or rhythm, we are 
displeased. A sentence may be ap- 
sropriately long or short, but we must 
iave no precognition of its length or 
brevity. Alternations of common and 
triple time, which displease us in 
verse, are agreeable in prose. The 
harmony of a prose style, if it should 
not be, ought at least to appear, un- 
premeditated; and the best improve- 
ment which a writer can give to it by 
revision is, not to smooth or balance 
his periods, but to break up and vary 
their cadence from the monotony 
which carelessness is apt to produce. 
In prose, the ear follows the writer; 
in verse, it goes before him: a com- 
promise between the variety of the 
one and the regularity of the other 
o1ves us the srace of neither. It is 





tions are not salely abridged. But the book 
is almost in every one’s hands. It confirm- 
ed me in several opinions which I endea- 
voured to convey in the first lecture I ever 
yave at the Royal Institution, at a time 
when I had not read Mr. Knight’s Work, 
long celebrated as it had been, and was 
not aware that he not only anticipated, 
but explained those opinions in a clearer 
manner than that in which I had treated 
them, and with « minuteness into which 
my limits would not allow me to enter. 
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true, that in our translation of the 
Bible, measured prose is not without 
solemnity to our peculiar associations; 
but this dead march of language has 
never been permanently admired in 
any other than sacred compositions.* 

it is true, that the fulfilment of 
what the ear anticipates in harmoni- 
ous verse, though generally distinct, 
does not extend to the minutest in- 
flections of harmony. These often 
give a grace to modulation from their 
very variety. But, upon the whole 
the beauty of verse is supported by 
coinciding with our expectation, and 
there is much more chance of our be- 
ing startled by strange turns of versi- 
fication, than palled with those that 





* The strictest anticipation of harmony 
which the ear can enjoy in verse, may be 
produced by two circumstances. The first 
is that of lines being equal in length from 
beginning to end, 7. e. including the same 
number of syllables, or so proportioned 
that their inequalities and length have a 
regular return. The second is a similarity 
in the internal modulation of lines. There 
is, no doubt, agreeable variety in the har- 
mony of verse without exactly fulfilling 
both of those circumstances; but they can- 
not be both absent from language at once, 
and leave it the character of verse. The 
length and shortness of lines may be va- 
ried, so as to present themselves fortui- 
tously long or short. Much beautiful poe- 
try has been written in this manner, and 
many persons enjoy its variety. Those 
who are lost to its magic irregularity may 
fairly allege that the four corner-pillars of 
Epic Poetry, the Niad, the Aneid, Jeru- 
salem, and Paradise Lost, have been con- 
structed on a different principle; but still 
there is acharm in variety, and this is still 
versilication. But if the writer, besides 
using long or short measure at will, in the 
same poem, were also to pass at random 
from common time in one line, to triple 
time in the next line, or vice versa, he 
would certainly cease to write verse alto- 
gether. Even with lines of equal length, 
this vicissitude of time would be discor- 
dant. If a strain, for instance, were to 
commence thus, in triple time— 
At the close of the day, when the hamlet was 

still, 
and to continue in the second line, 
And save the torrent, nought was heard upon 
the hill; 
The last twelve syllables, thoughas strictly 
rhythmical as the former, would disappcint 
us, by change of time, and we should much 
rather expect him to write 
And — but the torrent was heard from the 
ill. 
The v cissitude of time within the same 
strain, is therefore an anomaly in verse; 
aod if itcan have a place, it can come only 
like a discord in music, the more rarely, | 


are familiar. Hence nations have the 
highest relish for their own forms of 
metre, with the flow of which habit 
has made them best acquainted. 
Though the delight which we ex- 
perience in verse comes to us through 
organic impression, we must never 
lose sight of the intimate dependance 
of our pleasure on the associating fa- 
culty. It has been said, that harmoni- 
ous words of unknown meaning would 
yield not the slightest pleasure to the 
ear.* I am not quite persuaded that 
this is the fact, for we are naturally 
fond of rhythm and time, both in arti- 
culate and inarticulate sounds. That 
pleasure, no one will doubt, is intrin- 
sically feeble. But be it ever so slight, 
it may affect the association; for we 
must not judge mechanically of the 
influences that act on that subtle 
power. Slight impressions will often 
awaken all her activity; while strong 
luxuries of the sense absorb us in sen- 
sation. In reality, however, to ab- 
stract the consideration of harmony 
from its union with meaning, is to 
dismember the conception of ‘our en- 
joyment under the pretence of ana- 
lysing it; for the thoughts and sound 
come to us simultaneously. There 
may be circumstances in the delizht 
which verse yields us too impalpable 
to be discriminated. But we are sen- 
sible that it excites our perception of 
order, which is always pleasing. We 
feel also that harmonious language is 
consentaneous with the full and vo- 
luble sensations of poetry, which have 
nothing that falters with doubt or dif- 
fidence. At the same time, whilst we 
sympathise with the poet’s torrent of 
feelings, we are sensible that our own 
powers of language could not throw 
them into the channel of musical ex- 
pression, though if appears, when 
found, to be their natural bed. In ad- 
dition to this sympathy with his tri- 
umph, his numbers assist our memory. 
Their utility to that effect is expe- 
rienced in pages much less interesting 
than those of the muse. And if verse 
can strengthen our retention of a dry 
and dreary muster-roll of words, how 
wuch more delightfully important 
must it be in fixing the fleetest and 
sweetest traits of imagination in the 
mind! Verse materially promotes dis- 
tinct conception, by pointing the an- 
tithesis of words, and by making their 
grammatical relations more distinct.— 
It must, therefore, help the under- 
standing: an important circumstance 
in an art which is bound to inform 








apprehend, the better. 


that faculty with the slightest possible 

fatigue. 

It has accordingly been resorted to 

in language ever since human beings, 

arising above the mere animal sense 

of existence, had bursts of tenderness 

to utter on the past, or of public zeal 

upon the present, or of religious anti- 

cipation on the future. It is older 

than prose as a studied form of com- 

position. And poetry was the original 

record not only of human feelings, but 

of all belief, when history and reli- 

gion were shrouded in fable. No 

doubt, it might tend to perpetuate 

superstition, but it preserved also 

feelings and ‘houghts that deserved 

not to perish, and indirectly prepared 

man for philosophical pursuits, whilst 
it sweetened and protracted the 
morning dreams of his intellectual 
day. 

‘When the more diffuse use of writ- 
ing led to the cultivation of prose, 
subjects of business and science were 
withdrawn from verse, and only those 
of imagination were left to it. But 
after men were either satiated with 
verse, or became too indolent to em- 
ploy it tales of fiction also were en- 
dited in prose. It need not be denied 
that fiction can thus come closer to 
life by the humility of speaking prose 
in the drama, and of imitating biogra- 
phy and history in her narrative stvle. 
But illusion itself is not an uncondi- 
tional charm to the imagination; and 
the possibility of language losing 
agreeable effect by the strict imita- 
tion of life, is certainly exemplified in 
one species of composition, namely, 
in the graver Drama. ‘The effect of 
prose tragedies, I think, will gene- 
rally be confessed to bring the pathos 
and terror of life too familiarly near 
us, by withdrawing that medium of 
language which interposes romantic 
and softening associations. No doubt, 
the stage is the mode of exhibiting 
nature, which requires the most re- 
conciling art to soften her painful as- 
pect, and prose fiction mey be found 
more engaging in narrative than in 
tragedy. It is accordingly there, 
nainely, ip narrative fiction, that we 
find the great works of imagination 
which compel us to extend our view 
of poetry ad its popular to its phi- 
losophical meaning. Under the lat- 
ter acceptation we comprehend all 
works of original and delightful fan- 
cy: and under the former, those which 
not only “ Fill the impassion’d heart, 
but win the harmonious ear? The 





* Mr. Knight on Taste. 


comparative magic of ideal nature 
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will, no doubt, be differently estima- 
ted by men’s different sensibility to 
the power of numbers. But the com- 
mon usage of language gives the title 
of poet only to him who gives his art 
its crowning ornament; and we think 
of Milton more emphatically as a poet 
than even Cervantes. 

Language does not give us this as- 
sociated idea of preference without 
some reason. The prose writer of 
fiction drops at his outset the form of 
language most congenial with deter- 
minate or poetical emotion. es 
tions may exist, but, generally spea 
ing, even the great and high order of 
prose fiction fulfils this token. It 
gives consummate inventions of cha- 
racter to the imagination, and these 
are poetical and ideal whether they 
be grave or gay. But, on the one 
hand, when prose fiction is serious, it 
aims at a less sustained elevation of 
the fancy, and stoops designedly from 
pathos and sublimity to views of life, 
which may refresh and amuse us, but 
are not poetry. Again, if prose has 
ever rivalled verse in ideal fiction, it 
is in the comic; and our sense of the 
comic, though it comes strictly within 
the powers of the imagination, stands 
confessedly the lowest among them. 
The primary object of ridicule is in- 
congruity; and the laughing writer 
must therefore seek his materials, not 
merely in the humble, for these are 
often the most poetical, but in the 
HUMILIATING circumstances of exist- 
ence: It is therefore in comedy that 
verse and prose appear to present 
their claims of possession on the most 
debateable ground. Comedy indeed 
must, I think, on the whole, be called 
poetical in its nature; and, as verse 
always heightens the expressiveness 
of language, as it wings the shaft of 
wit, and gives elasticity to the figures 
of fancy, it surely were better retain- 
ed by the Comic Muse. But stitl her 
gayety may compensate for her disha- 
bille, and she makes no important 
sacrifice of her dignity in descending 
to the dialect of ordinary life. It is 
with the tender luxury of the mind, 
or with its loftier enthusiasm, that 
harmonious numbers have their most 
congenial atliance. Those feelings 
have an abstracted and unworldly 
character, which belongs not to the 
sense of ridicule. ‘They are drawn 
from conceptions of nature undisturb- 
ed by the discord of contempt; and as 
their luxury to the mind is full and 
pure, they naturally claim to be ex- 
pressed in the language of harmony. 





Verse assuredly is neither a certain 
token nor guarantee of inspiration; 
but it tends at least constantly to re- 
mind the true poet of his high calling, 
to make his thoughts music to the 
mind as well as the ear—whilst the 
use of a prose style insensibly leads 
to prosaic views and sensations of life. 
Accordingly, prose fiction, collective- 
ly speaking, adopts not only the mat- 
ter of fact air, but the spirit also, of 
biography and history. It feigns 
events indeed, but makes them ap- 
pear no more poetically ideal than 
the literal transcripts of reality. I 
allude not to the highest rank of no- 
vels, which exhibit a mighty idealism 
in the picture of nature, though it 
may be interspersed with shades of 
common-place. Nor do I intend ex- 
pressing disrespect for a meritorious 
and useful, though secondary class of 
such writings, which gradually di- 
verge from this character. I only 
mean that the great mass of prose fic- 
tions deserve not to be called works 
of imagination, though they relate 
feigned events. The bulk of its writ- 
ers pursue, not a minor path of poe- 
try, but a totally different track. Their 
intention, and the desire of their rea- 
ders, is avowedly common-place. 
They have no purpose to give a heigh- 
tened or select image of life, but its 
flat likenesses; and to ensure itsresem- 
blance, they sometimes conscientious- 
ly throw in all its ennui to the bar- 
gain. Even when common-place no- 
vel-writing leaves this safe insipidity, 
and tampers with the passions, it does 
not, on that account, approach nearer 
to the character of a poem. For the 
enjoyment of the imagination, in a 
poetical sense, is as little allied to 
sensuality as to dulness; and as pro- 
ductions of art, the immoral poisons 
of such fiction are as unsavoury as its 
moral drugs. It is true that the whole 
host of novels, to judge by their po- 
pularity, answer in one respect to 
lord Bacon’s definition of poetry, that 
“they accommodate the shows of 
things to the desires of the mind.” 
But to what sort of desires? In how 
many instances to the love of scandal 
and personality! In how few, to more 
than a petty curiosity in the irrita- 
tions and embarrassments of life! 
This dissipation of the fancy stands 
exactly in the same relation to poetry 
as to algebra. 


TO THE RAINBOW.—nsy Tr. caMPBELt. 


Triumphal arch, that fill’st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 





I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art— 
Still seem as to my childhood’s sight 
A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 


Can all that optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when | dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow? 

When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws. 


And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world’s gray fathers forth 

To watch thy sacred sign. 
And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 
Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 


Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 
The first-made anthem rang, 
On earth deliver’d from the deep, 

And the first poet sang. 


Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam: 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet's theme. 


The earth to thee its incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 
When glittering in the freshen’d fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 
How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town, 
Or mirror’d in the ocean vast 
A thousand fathoms down. 


As fresh in yon borizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 
As when the cagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 


The Lover to his Mistress on her birth-day; a 
song translated from the Bohemian. 


BY T. CAMPBELL. 


If any white-wing’d Power above 
My joys and griefs survey, 

Tlie day when thou wert born, my love— 
He surely bless’d that day. 

I laugh’d (till taught by thee) when told 
Of Beauty’s magic powers, 

That ripen’d life’s dull ore to gold, 
Aud changed its weeds to flowers. 


My mind had lovely shapes portray’d; 
But thought I earth had one 

Could make ev’n Fancy’s visions fade 
Like stars before the sun? 

I gaz’d, and felt upon my lips 
Th’ unfinish’d accents hang: 

One moment's bliss, one burning kiss, 
To rapture chang’d each pang. 

And though as swift as lightning’s flash 
Those tranced moments flew, 

Not all the waves of time shall wash 
Their memory from my view. 
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But duly shall my raptured song, 
And gladly shall my eyes, 

Still bless this day’s return, as long 
As thou shalt see it rise. 





WOMAN. 


« —_one hand 
Was threading lightly through her crisped locks, 
The other press’d her bosom—in her eye 
Virtue sate throned in sweetne ly 
She raised her bright regards on me, and smiled; 
Then parting her luxurious lips, she spoke, 
And did confess herself a mere, mere woman.’ 
Cntlle. 

No one who has read Dryden’s Fa- 
bles, can have forgotten the transla- 
tion of that gallant Bird the Cock:— 
“* Mulier est hominis confusio. 
Madam, the meaning of this Latin is 
That woman is to man his sovereign bliss.” 
This is the very type of human con- 
duct. Men rail against women, call 
them mutabile genus with Horace, ex- 
claim with Lord Byron that “ trea- 
chery is all their trust,’ or with the 
“gentleman who has left his lodg- 
ings,” “ that they are soon contente vd 








to follow the crowd;” yet, in spite of 
all these objections, the influence of 


woman remains about the same as it 
was when Antony lost the world for 
Cleopatra. Men still shut their eyes 
against conviction, and walk blindly 
to their fate—they rail against the 


faithlessness and the heartlessness of 


woman one day, and they marry the 
next—and thus the y are reduced to 
the necessity of translating Latin like 
Dryden’ s feathered biped, or, like 
Dominie } Sampson, of addressing their 
ladies with “ sceleratissima, that is, 
good Mrs. Margaret; impudent issi- 
ma, that is to say, excellent Mrs. 
Merrilies.” We rather think that the 
testimony of these gentlemen cannot 
be relied upon: they are interested 
witnesses, and they are already evi- 
dently in two stories. From them, 
therefore, we must not inquire the 
character of woman. To whom there- 
fore shall we resort? ‘To the philoso- 
phers? They have always been jealous 
of women, who are their most power- 
ful antagonists, overturning systems 
with a smile, and destroying the most 
erfect reasoning with a nod of the 
aa and unphilosophising even the 
soul of a stoic. Besides, all philoso- 
phers call women Zantippes, being 
deep commisserators of the fate of So- 
crates. Can any of our readers form 
an idea of a philosopher courting? 
The very notion is as preposterous as 
that of an abstract idea of a lord 
Mayor in 


then itis so useless to consult the 





Martinus Scriblerus. If 





philosophers, shall we get a better an- 
swer from the poets? “Here the par- 
tiality is as great on the other side. 
What oceans of adulation! There is 
not a single superlative word of ex- 
cellence that the poets have not press- 
ed into the service of their mistress- 
es—but of the poets’s notions we 
shall say more anon. Ask the man of 
the world what he thinks on the sub- 
ject. He pauses—and you see his 
head is running on settlements. When 
the poet calls his mistress heavenly- 
minded, the prudent worlding says 
she is a good match; and while the 
enraptured bard murmurs some im- 
passioned words, about “the mind, 
the music breathing from her face,” 
our man of the mart is coolly caleu- 
lating “ £5000. 3 per cents now, and 
something more when the old fellow 
dies.” d 
Now which of these opinions shall 
we choose? We confess, for our own 
parts, we patronize the poet’s, both 
because we believe it to be nearer the 
truth, and because, even if it were not 
so, it is by far the pleasantest of the 
three. But let us be understood, be- 
fore we commence our panegyric, for 
we foresee it will be such—let us be 
fully understood to speak of woman 
in the abstract; not of old women, 
hor cross women, nor ugly women, 
nor foolish women, nor blue stockings, 
nor poissardes, but of the ideal woman, 
such as the soul of Milton conceived 
when he shadowed out the beautiful 
picture of his Eve. At the same time, 
we should be exceedingly chagrined 
if it were imagined that we intended 
any studied tmsult to the very re- 
spectable classes of females we have 
just mentioned. We have felt an af- 
fectionate veneration for several old 
ladies, and many a pleasant hour have 
we passed in their company. For his 
mother’s sake a man is bound to re- 
spect old ladies—at least, in our 
minds. Now, as to cross women, it is 
a very well known fact, that their at- 
tachment is frequently stronger than 
that of good-humoured ones; and be- 
it should be recollected that 
they contribute very much toa man’s 
hap diness by exercising the valuable 
qua ities of forbearance and resigna- 
tion. What of beauty, as a quality, 
only relates to young women; for it 
does not matter whether an old one 
be ugly or not—but this circumstance, 
which is so often considered a mis- 
fortune, is very frequently a bl ssing, 
as those who have read Mr. William 
Parnell’s Julietta, and Miss Burney’s 


sides, 





Camilla, feel perfectly convinced, 
Far be it therefore from us to speak 
with disr espect of a lady because per- 
chance her nose is not of seemly pro- 
— or because her complexion 
appens to be rather like that ef a 
lawyer. As for the foolish ladies, we 
can “only say, we feel as much regard 
for them as we can, and have no pos- 
sible intention of offending them; we 
would, however, venture to make one 
remark, that if they happen to be 
pretty, they may possibly achieve a 
conquest if they will but hold their 
tongues; but many a strong impres- 
sion, made by a handsome set of fea- 
tures, has faded away at the utterance 
of a silly speech. ‘hen, as to the 
blue stocking, or true liter rary lady— 
the precieuse—* a female who cares 
for no man, but boasts that her pro- 
tectors are ‘Title-page the publisher, 
Vamp the bookseller, and Index the 
printer:”°—as for her, it will perhaps 
be as prudent to hold a discrect si- 
lence, lest in the very next number of 
this very magazine, we should find 
two or three pages filled with aveng- 
ing remarks. 
We shall not at present enter into 
a formal refutation of all the calum- 
nies which man, in the lordliness and 
vanity of his heart, has poured forth 
against his fairer half; (but we do 
heartily wish that all such offenders 
may be brought to speedy and condign 
punishment, for which purpose we 
recommend a jury of matrons to be 
impannelled.) ‘There is, however, one 
accusation which is really too unjust 
to be passed over in silence, and we 
shall therefore say a word or two on 
the subject of female constancy. 
Fickleness has been an impute “dl fe- 

male fault from the time of Horace, 
and long before, and the sentiment 
has been re-echoed by every misogy- 
nistic satirist. “ Thou art not false, 
but thou art fickle,” 
their accusations. The charge, how- 
ever, comes but badly from the mouth 
ofaman. What is the advice weet 
agreat philosopher, wh« » looke dl “qi iit 
through the deeds of men,” lias given 
to his son, “ Remember when ‘thou 
wert a sucking child, that thou then 
didst love thy nurse, and that thou 
wert fond of her; after a while thou 
didst love thy ory. -nurse, and didst 
forget the other; alter that, thou didst 
ilso despise her: so will it be with 
‘hee, in thy liking in elder years; and 
therefore, though thou canst not for- 
»ear to love, yet forbear to link, and 
after a while thou shalt find an al- 
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teration in thyself, and see another 
far more pleasing than the first, se- 
cond, or third love.” This is old crafty 
Sir Walter Raleigh! How much truth 
and how much guile is there in this 
sentence! “ And this is man’s fidelity!” 

It is strange that man should be so 
jealous of his superiority, as to en- 
deavour to degrade the character of 
woman in order to exalt his own. It 
js only one mode of playing the ty- 
rant—a part capable of being enacted 
in so many different shapes. The ci- 
vilized man complains that they are 
talkative, jealous, narrow-minded, 
and hence assumes a mastery—the 
Indians’ reasoning is shorter—he 
makes them carry his burdens. 

There is one mortal offence in wo- 
men for which they have been, more 
than once, rated roundly by the sa- 
tirists. “ All women,” says one of our 
malevolent old dramatists, “ have six 
senses; that is, seeing, hearing, tatling, 
smelling, touching, and the last and 
feminine sense, the sense of speak- 
ing.” We feel rather inclined to sus- 
pect, that the lords and masters of 
this goodly creation would not be 
very well content to allow the last of 
these senses to be the exclusive pri- 
vilege of their fair partners So far 
indeed from such a concession, they 
have absolutely monopolized the pow- 
er of speaking (par excellence) to the 
exclusion of those who they contend 
are so much their superiors in the ex- 
ercise of it. Who ever heard of a lady 
making a speech? We certainly do 
not mean to contend from this that 
our ladies are speechless; but we do 
say it is unfair in a man to attend a 
public meeting, and tire his auditors 
to death with a speech of two hours’ 
length, filled with all the common- 
places of all the common writers of 
the day, and then to return home and 
chide his daughter for pouring forth a 
gay ten minutes’ rattle in the over- 
flowing gayety of her youthful heart. 
While a man is talking stupid sense, 
you hear a woman uttering lively 
nonsense; and the latter commodity 
is infinitely more estimable in our 
opinion. On this subject, we may 
quote four of the best lines Dr. Dar- 
win ever wrote:— 

Hear the pretty ladies talk, 

Tittle-tattle, tittle-tattle, 
Like their pattens, when they walk, 
Piddle-paddle, pidd!e- paddle. 

There are very few men that know 
how to converse. You see many a 
man like Addison, who can draw on 
his banker for 10001, but who has not 





nine-pence in ready cash, to contri- 
bute as his share in conversation. 
Women, on the contrary, are always 
} . . bd - 
both ready and willing to speak. Wo- 
men have a most graceful way of 
talking about nothing, which men, in 
their wisdom, esteem beneath their 
powers. The French ladies are pre- 
eminent in this art; and after them 
the Irish ladies hold the most distin- 
guished place. It is absolutely marvel- 
lous to listen to two sisters, who have 
been parted for three weeks, edifying 
each other with their mutual stores of 
intelligence, of which their brothers 
would have disburdened themselves 
in one-tenth of the time. 

The way in which women employ 
their time has always appeared to us 
most unaccountable. We ourselves 
have in general a good deal to do— 
poring over crabbed books all the 
morning—writing sonnets to our mis- 
tress’ eye-brow—cunningly making 
notes fora sly article in the New 
Monthly—playing chess and tennis— 
and hugging ourselves over the last 
new novel—yet, in spite of all these 
very multifarious occupations, we 
must confess it, there is many an hour 
that lies heavy on our hands, and 
neither by walking or reading, writing 
or riding, can we contrive to fill up 
all the little interstices of our life, so 
as completely to exclude that most 
villanous fiend ennui. But a lady— 
(we entreat our male readers for a 
moment to raise their eyes from our 
pages, and consult their wife, or their 
sister, or their first cousin, or any 
other lady who may perchance be 
sitting next them)—a lady who sits 
in the house all day—who, out of the 
whole blessed four-and-twenty hours, 
is the absolute mistress of sixteen of 
them, and who has no imperative du- 
ties to perform that can possibly exact 
her attention for one-eighth of that pe- 
riod—that lady will tell you, that the 
day is so very short, that she actually 
has not half time enough to do all she 
intends, and that she cannot recollect 
an hour which has not passed with 
too great rapidity. We have put this 
question to a great variety of our fair 
friends, and we have invariably re- 


ceived the same answer from all of 


them. 

In estimating the virtues of our fair 
countrywomen, we should perhaps 
feel inclined to award the palin of ex- 
cellence to those who move in the 
higher ranks of our middle classes, 
possessing as they do all the polish 
which the first society can confer, 





with that utility of character, which 
the daughters of our nobility can sel- 
dom have the opportunity of acquir- 
ing. We do not intend to enter into 
a dissertation on the accomplishments 
and cultivation of the female mind at 
the present day—which may probably 
save our readers’ patience, and our 
own fingers—else could we show how 
this lady excels in mathematics, and 
how that one is deeply versed in po- 
litical economy—in short, how much 
our country owes to the efforts of its 
numerous authoresses. Probably, 
however, in some future number, we 
may attempt to appreciate the merits 
of the “Living Poetesses of En- 
gland.”—.New Monthly Magazine. 





Edinburgh Review. 


The sixty-eighth number of this 
celebrated Journal, published in Jan- 
uary, 1821, has reached us through 
the kindness of a friend, much earlier 
than it could be received in the regu- 
lar course of publication and importa- 
tion; and we have a prospect of the 
same advantage as to the future num- 
bers of this Review and the * Quar- 
terly.’ 

We shall thus be enabled to pre- 
sent in the pages of the ‘ Literary 
Gazette,’ whatever is of particular 
interest in both these Journals, some 
weeks before their republication. 

We subjoin an abstract of the con- 
tents of the No. just received. 

Art. I. The Comedies of Aristo- 
phanes; by T. Mitchell, A. M. late 
fellow of Sidney-Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. Vol. I. London, 1820, yp. 454. 

This is a long and baal essay 
on the Greek Drama and the produc- 
tions of Aristophanes in particular. 
The opinion of the reviewer is gene- 
rally favourable to the new transla- 
tion, and he concludes his criticism 
with the following expressions. 

We must now bid Mr. Mitchell fare- 
well, with every assurance of the pleasure 
it will give us to meet with him again in 
the course of his entertaining and instruc- 
tive labours. He professes himself no 
friend to indiscriminate praise, and will 
not, therefore, be offended by any portion 
of our animadversions. Let him drop a 
few prejudices, and the general tone of 
his work will be more pleasing; let him 
bestow a little more pains, and its gene- 
ral execution will be more correct. For 
what we have said in commendation, we 
think the extracts we have given will fully 
justify us to our classical readers. We 
hail with much satisfaction, the prospect 
now afforded us of seeing ably and agreea- 
bly translated into our native language, 
an author whe has hitherto had so much 
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fewer readers and admirers than his me- 
rits deserve. It will be no slight honour 
to Mr. Mitchell, if he succeed in making 
Aristophanes a more familiar and popular 
study than he has been; and in spite of 
the despairing motto he has adopted, we 
have good hopes of his doing so. We re- 
joice to have laboured in a small portion 
of the same vineyard, and shall be glad if 
our assistance can in any way contribute 
to so desirable a result. 

Art. IL. 1. Whitelaw’s History of 
Dublin. Ato. 

2. Observations on the State of Ire- 
land, &c. by J. C. Curwen, 2 vols. 

3. Gamble’s View of Society in 
Treland. 

This article is entitled Ireland, and 
gives a melancholy picture of the op- 

ressions and misgovernment of that 
oautifal, but unhappy country, and 
a cheering view of the natural capa- 
city and disposition of the people. It 
is well written, and breathes liberal 
sentiments and correct feelings. 

So great, says the reviewer, and so 
long has been the misgovernment of Ire- 
land, that we verily believe the empire 
would be much stronger if every thing 
was open sea between England and the 
Atlantic, and if skates and codfish swam 
over the fair land of Ulster. Such job- 
bing, such profligacy—so much direct ty- 
ranny and oppression—such an abuse of 
God’s gifts—such a profanation of God’s 
name, for the purposes of bigotry and 
party spirit, cannot be exceeded in the 
history of civilized Europe, and wil! long 
remain a monument of infamy and shame 
to England. But it will be more useful 
to suppress the indignation which the very 
name of Ireland inspires, and to consider 
impartially those causes which lave mar- 
red this fair portion of the creation, and 
kept it wild and savage in the midst of 
improving Europe. 

The great misfortune of Ireland is, that 
the mass of the people have been given up 
for a century to an handful of Protestants, 
by whom they have been treated as He- 
lots, and subjected to every species of per- 
secution and disgrace. The sufferings of 
the Catholics have been so loudly chant- 
ed in the very streets, that it is almost 
heediess to remind our readers that dur- 
ing the reigns of George I. and George II. 
the Irish Roman Catholics were disabled 
from holding any civil or military office, 
from voting at elections, from admission 
into corporations, from practising law or 
oo. A younger brother, by turning 

rotestant, might deprive his elder bro- 
ther of his birthright; by the same process 
he might force his father, under the name 
of a liberal provision, to yield up to hin 
a part of his landed property, and if an 
eldest son, he might in the same way, re- 
duce his father’s fee simple to a life estate. 
A papist was disabled from purchasing 
freehold lands—and even from holding 
long leases—and any person might take 





his Catholic neighbour’s house, by paying 
five pounds for it. If the child of a Ca- 
tholic father turned Protestant, he was 
taken away from his father and put into 
the hands of a Protestant relation. No 
Papist could purchase a freehold, or lease 
for more than thirty years—or inherit 
from an intestate Protestant—nor from an 
intestate Catholic—nor dwell in Limerick 
or Galway—nor hold an adowson, nor pay 
an annuity for life. Fifty pounds was 
given fordiscovering a popish archbishop— 
thirty pounds for a popish clergyman—and 
ten shillings for a schoolmaster. No one 
was allowed to be trustee for Catholics; 
no Catholic was allowed to take more 
than two apprentices; no Papist to be so- 
licitor, sheriff, or to serve on grand juries. 
Horses of Papists might be seized for the 
militia, for which militia Papists were to 
pay double, and to find Protestant substi- 
tutes. Papists were prohibited from be- 
ing present at vestries, or from being high 
or petty constables; and when resident in 
towns, they were compelled to find Pro- 
testant watchmen. Barristers and solici- 
tors marrying Catholics, were exposed to 
the penalties of Catholics. Persons plun- 
dered by privateers during a war with any 
popish prince, were reimbursed by a levy 
on the Catholic inhabitants where they 
lived. All popish priests celebrating 
masses contrary to 12 George I. Chap. 3. 
were to be hanged. The greater part of 
their incapacities are removed, though 
many of a very serious and oppressive na- 
ture still remain. 
* * * * & * 

A Catholic, as every body knows, can- 
not be made sheriff; cannot be in parlia- 
ment; cannot be a director of the Irish 
bank; cannot fill the great departments 
of the law, the army and the navy; is cut 
off from all the high objects of human am- 
bition, and treated as a marked and de- 
graded person. 

The common admission, now, is that the 
Catholics are to the Protestants in Ireland 
as about 4 to 1—of which Protestants, not 
more than one ha/f belong to the church 
of Ireland. This, then, is one of the most 
striking features in the state of Ireland. 
That the great mass of the population is 
completely subjugated and overawed by an 
handful of comparatively recent settlers— 
in whom all the power and patronage of 
the country is vested—who have been re- 
luctantly compelled to desist from still 
greater abuses of authority—and who look 
with trembling apprehension to the in- 
creasing liberality of the parliament and 
the country towards these unfortunate 
persons, whom they have always looked 
upon as their property and their prey. 

After pointing out the evils that 
arise from the exaction of tithes, the 
burthen of which falls with double 
weight upon the unfortunate Catho- 
lic, the reviewer proceeds to another 
source of calamity and suffering 

Ireland is situateu close to another 
island of greater size, speaking the same 





language, very superior in civilization and 
the seat of government. The consequence 
of this is, the emigration of the richest and 
most powerful part of the community—a 
vast drain of wealth—and the absence of 
all that wholesome influence which tbe re- 
presentatives of ancient families residing 
upon their estates, produce upon their te- 
nantry and dependents. Can any man ima- 
gine that the scenes which have been acted 
in Ireland within the last twenty years, 
would have taken place ifsuch vast proprie- 
torsas the duke of Devonshire, the marquis 
of Hertford, the marquis of Landsdowne, 
earl Fitzwilliam, and many other men of 
equal wealth, had been in the constant 
habit of residing upon their Irish as, they 
are upon their English estates? Is it of no 
consequence to the order, the civilization 
of a large district, whether the great man- 
sion is inhabited by an insignificant, per- 
haps a mischievous attorney, in the shape 
of an agent, or whether the first and great- 
est men of the united kingdoms, after the 
business of parliament is over, come with 
their friends and families to exercise hos- 
pitality, to spend large revenues, to diffuse 
information, and to improve mauners? 
The evil is a very serious one to Ireland 
and as far as we see, incurable. For if the 
present large estates were by the dilapi- 
dation of families, to be broken to pieces 
and sold—others equally great would, in 
the free circulation of property, speedily 
accuinulate, and the moment any posses- 
sor arrived at a certain pitch of fortune, 
he would probably choose to reside in the 
better country, near the parliament or the 
court. 

Middlemen are considered by the 
reviewer, among the principal causes of 
Irish distress, They ‘extort the last 
farthing which the tenant is willing 
to give for the land, rather than quit 
it.” * This system,’ says the reviewer, 
‘ruins the land, and it ruins the peo- 
ple also.’ 

They are made so poor—brought so 
near the ground—that they can sink no 
lower; and burst out at last, into all the 
acts of desperation and revenge, for which 
Ireland is so notorious. Men who have 
money in their pockets. and find that they 
are improving in their circumstances, 
don’t do these things. Opulence, or the 
hope of opulence or comfort, is the parent 
of decency, order and submission tu the 
laws. A landlerd in lreland understands 
the luxury of carriages and horses; but, 
has no relish for the greater luxury of 
surrounding himself with a moral and 
grateful tenantry. ‘The absent proprie- 
tor looks only to revenue, and cares Lo- 
thing for the disorder and degradation of 
a country which he never means to visit. 
There are very honourable exceptions to 
this charge; but there are too many living 
instances that it is just. The rapacity of 
the Irish landlord induces him to allow of 
the extreme division of his lands. When 
the daughter marries, a little portion of 
the little farm is broken off—another cor- 
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per for Patrick, and another for Dermot— 
till the land is broken into sections, upon 
one of which an English cow could not 
stand. Twenty mansions of misery are 
thus reared instead of one. A louder cry 
of oppression is lifted up to heaven, and 
fresh enemies to the English name and 

wer are multiplied on earth. Among 
the manifold wretchedness to which the 
poor Irish tenant is liable, we must not 
pass over the practice of driving for rent. 
A lets land to B, who lets it to C, who 
lets it again to D. D pays C his rent, 
and C pays B. But if B fails to pay it, 
the cattle of B, C, D, are all drove to the 
pound, and after the interval of a few days 
sold by auction. A general driving of 
this kind very frequently leads to a bloody 
insurrection. It may be ranked among 
the classical grievances of Ireland. 

The reviewer concludes his cata- 
logue of the mischiefs of Ireland with 
the potatoe, the productiveness of 
which, by increasing the food, has had 
the effect of increasing the population 
of that country, at a rate similar to 
the ratio of new countries, but beyond 
the growth of comforts and conveni- 
ences. We shall make one more ex- 
tract. 

Another consequence from some of the 
causes we have stated, is the extreme 
idleness of the Irish labourer. There is 
nothing of the value of which the Irish 
seem to have so little notice, as that of 
time. They scratch, pick, dandle, stare, 
gape, and do any thing but strive and 
wrestle with the task before them. The 
most ludicrous of all human objects, is an 
Jrishman ploughing. A gigantic figure— 
a seven foot machine for turning pota- 
toes into human nature, wrapt up in an im- 
mense great coat, and urging on two starv- 
ed ponies with dreadful imprecations and 
uplifted shelala. The Irish crow discerns a 
coming perquisite, and is not inattentive 
to the proceedings of the steeds. The fur- 
row which is to be the depository of the 
future crop, is not unlike either in depth 
or regularity, to those domestic furrows 
which the nails of the meek and much in- 
jured wife plough, in some family quar- 
rel, upon the cheeks of the deservedly 
punished husband. The weeds seem to 
fall contentedly, knowing that they have 
fulfilled their destiny, and left behind 
them for the resurrection of the ensuing 
spring, an abundant and healthy progeny. 
The whole is a scene of idleness, laziness, 
and poverty, of which it is impossible, in 
this active and enterprising country, to 
form the most distant conceptions, but 
strongly indicative of habits, whether se- 
condary or original, which will long pre- 
sent a powerful impediment to the im- 
provement of Ireland. 

The Irish character contributes some- 
thing to retard the improvements of that 
country. The Irishman has many good 
qualities: he is brave, witty, generous, 
eloquent, hospitable, and open hearted; 
but he is vain, ostentatious, extravagant, 





and fond of display—light in counsel—de- 
ficient in perseverance—without skill in 
private or public economy—an enjoyer, 
not an acquirer—one who despises the 
slow and patient virtues—who wants the 
superstructure without the fuundation— 
the result without the previous opera- 
tion—the oak without the acorn, and the 
three hundred years of expectation. The 
Irish are irascible, prone to debt and to 
fight, and very impatient of the restraints 
of law. Such a people are not likely to 
keep their eyes steadily on the main 
chance, like the Scotch or the Dutch. 
England strove very hard at one period, 
to compel the Scotch to pay a double 
church; but Sawney took his pen and ink, 
and finding what a sum it amounted to, 
became furious and drew his sword. God 
forbid the Irishman should do the same; the 
remedy now would be worse than the 
disease: but if the oppressions of England 
had been more steadily resisted a century 
ago, Ireland would not have been the 
sceve of poverty, misery and distress, 
which it now is. 

Art. ILI. an account of Eaperi- 
ments for determining the variation 
in the length of the Pendulum, vibra- 
ting seconds at the principal stations 
of the Trigonometrical Survey of 
Great Britain. By captain H. Ka- 
ter, F. R. S. From Philadelphia 
‘Transactions, London, 1819. Part 3. 

The review is an abstract of capt. 
Kater’s Memoir, and is of a nature 
to forbid analysis. 

Art. 1V. Poems. By Bernard Bar- 
ton, 8vo. pp. 280, London, 1820. 

This article is entitled, ‘ Quaker 
Poetry,’ and being written with a 
great deal of spirit and beauty, and 
likely to be interesting to many of 
our readers, we shall make pretty 
copious extracts from it. It begins 
thus: 


Though there is much that is pleasing 
in this little volume, the thing that has 
pleased us most about it is to learn that it 
is the work of a Quaker;—and that, not 
merely because a Quaker poet is a natu- 
ral curiosity, but because it is gratifying to 
find that the most tolerant, and philanthro- 
pic, and blameless of all our sectaries, are 
beginning torecommend themselves by the 
graces of elegant literature, and to think it 
lawful to be distinguished for their suc- 
cessful cultivation of letters as well as of 
science. The interdiction of all light, and 
frivolous amusements, and of all those pas- 
times, which merely dissipate the mind 
and distract the affections, ought never to 
have been construed as extending to that 
pursuit, which not only implies the most 
vigorous exercise of the intellectual fa- 
culties, but may truly be defined to be the 
art of recommending moral truth, and ma- 
king virtue attractive. Poetry has been 
commonly supposed, indeed, to aim more 
at the gratification than the instruction of 





its votaries, and to have for its end, rather 
delight than improvement; but it has not, 
we think, been sufficiently considered that 
its power of delighting, is founded chiefly 
on its moral energies, and that the highest 
interest it excites, has always rested on 
the representation of noble sentiments 
and amiable affections, or on deterring 
pictures of the agonies arising from un- 
governed passions. The gifts of imagi- 
nation may, no doubt, be abused and mis- 
applied like other gifts; but their legiti- 
mate application is not for this less lauda- 
ble or blameless;—and much of the finest 
poetry in our language, may unquestion- 
ably be read by the most rigid moralist, 
not only with safety, but advantage. 


To a Quaker poet, it is perhaps true, 
that the principles or prejudices of his 
sect, would oppose some restraints, from 
which other adventurers are free, and that 
the whole range of Parnassus could not 
be considered as quite open to his excur- 
sions—some of its loftiest, as well as some 
of its gayest recesses. being interdicted to 
his muse. The sober-mindedness which 
it is the great distinction and aim of the 
society to inculcate and maintain, will 
scarcely permit him to deal very freely 
with the stronger passions, and the mere 
play of lively and sportive imagination, 
the whole department of witty and comic 
invention would. we suspect, be looked 
upon as equally heterodox and suspicious. 
They have no reason, however, to com- 
plain of the scantiness of what remains at 
their disposal;—all the solemnity, warmth, 
and sublimity of devotion—all the weight 
and sanctity of moral precept—all that is 
tender in sorrow—all that is gentle in af- 
fection—all that is elegant and touching 
in descriptions, is as open to them as to 
poets of any other persuasion, and may 
certainly afford scope for the most varied 
as well as the most exalted song. When 
employed upon such themes and conse- 
crated to such objects, it is impossible, we 
should think, for the most austere sec- 
tary to consider poetry as a vain or un- 
profitable occupation, or to deem amiss of 
an attempt to recommend the purest sen- 
timents and enforce the noblest practice 
by all the beauty of diction, and all the 
attractions of style. The society was for 
a good while confined to the lower classes, 
and when it first became numerous and 
respectable, the revolting corruptions of 
poetry which took place after the restora- 
tion, afforded but too good an apology ‘or 
the prejudices which were conceived 
against it; and as the Quakers are pecu- 
liarly tenacious of all the maxims that 
have been handed down from the patriar- 
chal times of their institution, it is easy to 
understand how this prejudice should have 
attained the causes that produced it. It 
should not, however, be forgotten, that 
W. Penn amused himself with verses, and 
that Elwood the Quaker, is remembered 
as the friend and admirer of Milton, and 
the man to whose suggestion the world is 
indebted for the Paradise Regained. In 
later times, we only remember Mr. Scott 
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of Aimwell, as a poetical writer of the so- 
ciety. - 

Of -Mr. Barton’s poems, the re- 
viewer thinks favourably. ‘They have 
all the purity,’ he says, ‘the piety, 
and gentleness of the sect to which 
the author belongs— with something 
too much, perhaps, of their sobriety.’ 
* The style is rather diffuse and wordy, 
though generally graceful, flowing 
and easy, and there is‘a truth of 
feeling, and an unstudied earnestness 
of manner, that wins both upon the 
heart and the attention.” ‘In these 
qualities, as well as in the copious- 
ness of the diction and the facility of 
the versification, it frequently re- 
minds us of the smaller pieces of 
Cowper.’ ‘The staple of the whole is 
descriptive and meditative descrip- 
tion of quiet home scenery, sweetly 
and feelingly wrought out—and medi- 
tation overshaded with tenderness 
and exalted by devotion—but all ter- 
minating in soothing and ever cheer- 
ful views of the condition and pros- 
pects of mortality.’ 

We open the volume at random 
for a few specimens. The first piece 
consists of ‘ Verses written in a Qua- 
ker burial ground,’ and contains, 
among other things, this justification 
of their disallowance of sepulchral 
monuments. 

Could we conceive Death was indeed the close 

Of our existence, Nature might demand 
That, where the relics of our friends repose, 

Some record to their memory should stand, 
To keep them unforgotten, in the land:-— 

Then, then, indeed, urn, tomb, or marble bust, 
By sculptor’s art elaborately plann’d, 

Would seem a debt due to their mouldering 

dust, 
Though time would soon efface the perishable 
trust. 

But hoping, and believing; yea, through Faith 
Knowing, because his word hath told us so, 
That Christ, our captain, triumpb’d over death, 
And is the first fruits of the dead below;— 

That he has trod for mar this path of wo, 

Dying—to rise again!—we would not grace 
Death’s transitory spell with trophied show; 

As that “ shadowy vale” supply’d no trace 
To prove the grave is not our dwelling piace. 
Then, be our burial grounds, as should become 

A simple but a not unfeeling race: 

Let them appear, to outward semblance, dumb 

As best befits the quiet dwelling place, 
Appointed for the prisoners of grace, 

Who wait the promise by the gospel given,— 
When the last trump shall sound, the trembling 

base 

Of tombs, of temples, pyramids be riven, 
And all the dead arise before the hosts of hea- 

ven: 
Oh! in that awful hour, of what avail 

Unto the “ spiritual body” will be found 
The costliest canopy, or proudest tale, 

Recorded on it?—what avail the bound 
Of holy, or unconsecrated ground? 

As freely will the uniacumber’d sod 





Be cleft asunder at that trumpets sound, 
As royalty’s magnificent abode: 
As pure its inmates rise, aod stand before his 
God. 


The following extract from verses 
on the death of a youth of great pro- 
mise, will remind the admirers of 
Cowper of some of that author’s smal- 
ler pieces. 


We had hopes it was pleasure to nourish, 
(Then how shall our sorrow be mute?) 

That those bright buds of genius would flourish, 
And burst into blossoms and fruit. 


But our hopes and our prospects are shaded, 
For the plant that inspir’d them bath shed 
Its foliage, all green and unfaded, 
Ere the beauty of spring time hath fled. 


Like the foam on the crest of the billow, 
Which sparkles, and sinks from the sight; 

Like leaf of the wind-shaken willow, 
Though transiently, beauteously bright;— 


Like dew drops, exhal’d as they glisten; 
Like perfume, which dies soon as shed; 

Like melody, hush’d while we listen ;— 
Is memory’s dream of the dead. 


( From Croly’s Poems. ) 
LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, 


(There is a tradition that, when Lorenzo the 
Magnificent was yet in his cradle, a wander- 
ing astrologer stood over him and predicted 
his future renown. | 


Infant—noble infant—sleep, 

While this midnight heav’n I sweep. 
O’er thee burn a trine of stars, 
Jove the sovereign, fire-eyed Mars, 
Venus, with the diamond beam; 
Babe, thou’lt wear the diadem, 
Wield the victor sword, and win 
Woman more than half divine, 

On this pure and pencil’d brow 
Latent bursts of lightning glow. 
Haughty Venice shall be bow’d 
When they rend the thunder cloud. 
Eloquence is on thy lip, 

Now, like roses when they dip 
Their budding crimson in the dew; 
But, when time shall change its hue, 
Law, and truth, and liberty 

On its paler pomp shall lie. 

What is magic’s mightiest wand 

To the sceptre in this hand? 
Florence, city of the dead! 

Cast the ashes from thy head. 

At its touch the rose shall bloom 
On thy solitary tomb. 

Sea! that hear’st the dreary gale 
O’er thy lonely billows wail, 

When in strength this hand is raised, 
Thou shalt wear a crown emblazed; 
Gold and glory from the East 

Shall on thy green forehead rest; 
At thy feet the banners riven 

Mark thy foes, the foes of heaven, 
Grave! where ancient genius lies, 
What shall bid thy slumberers rise? 
Glorious infant! thou shalt stand, 
Sending down thy summons grand 
Through its depths, and they shall come 
Brighter for the transient tomb. 

In thy splend: ur, timid eye, 
Crowns shall lose their majesty; 
Dim before the soul enshrined, 

The fiery sovereignty of mind. 
Child of might, young miracle, 
Sweet Lorenzo, fare thee well! 





SEGUIDILLA, 


The more laborious poetry of Spain is gene- 
rally disfigured by extravagancies that may be 
a portion of their Saracen memorials. But its 
trivial songs have sometimes a mixture of feel- 
ing and originality, scarcely iferior to the 
Greek. Those, however, are perhaps beyond 
translation. 

* Apetece tres cosas 
E! Amor,” &e. 


TO LOVE. 
Young tyrant of the bow and wings, 
Thy altar asks three precious things; 
The heart’s, the world’s most precious three, 
Courage, and Time, and Constancy! 
And Love must have them all, or none: 
By Time he’s wearied, but not won; 
He shrinks from Courage hot and high; 
He lauglis at tedious Constancy, 
But all his raptures, tender, true, sublime, 
Are given to Courage, Constancy, and Time. 





Expected British Publications. 

Mirandola, a tragedy, by Barry Corn- 
wall, excites great curiosity, and is said 
to be unequalled by any thing of the kind 
since the time of Shakspeare. 

The Earthquake, a novel, is reported 
to be from the pen of the author of ‘ Pe- 
ter’s Letters.’ 

A New volume of Poems, by the authors 
of Rejected Addresses, is looked for. 

Lord Byron’s Tragedy will follow Mi- 
randola. 

Don Juan, third canto, has been long 
announced. 

The above works will shortly be re- 
ceived here, and unless they disappoint 
expectation, will all be compressed, en- 
tire, into the pages of the ‘ Literary Ga- 
zette.’ 

Mr. Allan’s long promised Illustrations 
of the novels, by the author of Waverly, 
have appeared. They are not highly ap- 
plauded. 

Mr. Leslie has designed Illustrations of 
the Sketch Book and Knickerbocker. 


VARIETIES. 

Jean Lambert Tallien died at Paris on 
th 16th ult., aged 54. He was originally a 
porter, then a steward. He became a 
clerk under government, and was em- 
ployed in the Moniteur Newspaper in 
1791. He was a secretary-general of the 
commune of Paris, and a member of the 
council of five hundred. In Egypt, he was 
editor of the * Decade Egyptienne,” and 
a commissioner of taxes. His last office 
was commissioner of commerce at Alicant, 
under Napoleon. The arrest and destruc- 
tion of Robespierre were owing to Tallien, 
He rushed to the tribune, expatiated upon 
the crimes of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, drew forth a dagger, and, turning 
towards the bust of Brutus, swore that he 
would plunge it in the heart of the tyrant, 
if his colleagues refused to break the 
chains of their enslaved country. Robes- 
pierre desired to reply, but in vain. They 
would not hear him; but passed on to the 
decree which sentenced him to the scaf- 
fold. Tallien married Madame de Fonte- 
nay, the present Princess of Chimay. He 
was one of the regicides, and was included 
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in the law of perpetual banishment; but 
permitted by the king, on the plea of ill 
health, to remain in France. He died ina 
state o* penury. 

The flock of 175 Cashemire goats which 
was imported into France in 1819, and 
placed at the north-east of Toulon, has 
been removed to a more congenial climate 
at St. Quen, near Paris. The kids born in 
Frauce from this flock are abundantly co- 
vered with the magnificent down of which 
the Cashemire shawls are manufactured; 
and they are superior in strength and ap- 
pearance to the indigenous kids of the 
same age, which leaves no doubt of suc- 
cess from the naturalization. 

Ono the !7th of Nov. the objects fur- 
nished by the ‘ Society of the Friends of 
Art,” were exhibited in one of the galle- 
ries of the Hotel des Menus Plaisirs du 
Roy. The exhibition consisted of forty 
pictures, on various subjects. Heloise and 
Abeilard surprised by the canon Fulbert, 
anda scene from the history of the Spanish 
war, are among the most remarkable pic- 
tures. The gallery also contains a beauti- 
ful plaster model of Leda and Jupiter in 
the form of aswan. The exhibition has 
been inuch thronged with visitors. 

Le Vicomte Chateaubriand, so well 
known to the literary circles, has been 
appointed French Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the court 
of Prussia. 

Gymnastics. —There is to be established 
in Paris an institution for gymnastic edu- 
cation, to be called the Gymnase civil nor- 
mal. The pupils of all the royal colleges 
will be admitted gratuitously to this es- 
tablishment, which is to be under the su- 
perintendence of M. Amoros. The Gym- 


nasium will also receive the pupils of 


other public schools, whose parents may 
thinis proper to send them. 

Important Discovery.—The celebrated 
French chemist, Mr. Gay Lussac, is stated 
to have made a very valuable discovery 
of a means to render the most imflamma- 
ble substances combustible without fame 
and without fire. ‘These bodies are con- 
sumed without properly catching fire; or 
in other words, without feeding or propa- 
gating the fire. Muslin prepared after the 
process of the inventor, has been exposed 
to the flames, and was consumed without 
producing evena spark. This discovery, 
thongh now first publicly announced, is 
said not to be of recent date. 

Purifying Salt-water.—By processes 
now in use, for the distillation and purify- 
ing of sea-water, means have been found 
to deprive it of its salt taste, but not of its 
empyreumatic smell. M. Nicole, a phar- 
macian, of Dieppe, professes to have re- 
alized this desirable object, by means ofa 
filtre, charged with a layer of coal, which 
the vapour, in its ascension, has to pass 
through. The details he has given to the 
Medical Socicty of Dieppe.—Mon. Mag. 

BURNING MIRRORS. 

Many have questioned the fact record- 

ed by several historians, concerning the 





surprising effects of the burning mirrors of 
Archimedes, by means of which the Ro- 
man ships besieging Syracuse were burnt 
to ashes. Descartes particularly discre- 
dited the story, as fabulous; but Kircher 
made many experiments, with a view of 
establishing its credibility. He tried the 
effect of a number of plane mirrors; and 
with five mirrors of the same size, 
placed in a frame, he contrived to throw 
the rays reflected from them to the same 
spot, at the distance of more than a hun- 
dred feet; and by this means he produced 
such a degree of heat, as led him to con- 
clude, that by increasing their number, 
he could have set fire to inflammable sub- 
stances at a greater distance. He like- 
wise made a vovage to Syracuse, in com- 
pany with his pupil, Schottus, in order to 
examine the place of the supposed trans- 
action; and they were both of opinion, 
that the galleys of Marcellus could not 
have been more than thirty paces from 
Archimedes. 

Proclus is also said to have destroyed 
the navy of Vitalian besieging Byzanti- 
um, by means of burning glasses. 

Among the moderns, the most remarka- 
ble burning mirrors have been those of 
Magine; of Septala of Milan, which was 
nearly three feet and a half in diameter, 
and which burnt at the distance of fifteen 
or sixteen paces; of Vilette, and Tschirn- 
hausen; the new complex one of M. Buf- 
fon; that of Trudaine, and that of Parker. 

La Brocquiere, a traveller of the fif- 
teenth century, says, that at Damascus 
they make mirrors of sieel that magnify ob- 
jects like burning glasses; and one of 
them, when exposed to the sun, reflected 
the heat so strong, as to set fire to a plank 
fifteen or sixteen feet distant. 

M. Buffon constructed a machine, con- 
sisting of a number of mirrors, by which 
he seems to have revived the secret of Ar- 
chimedes, and to bave vindicated the cre- 
dit of history on this point. The experi- 
ment was first tried with twenty four mir- 
rors, which readily set on fire a combusti- 
ble matter prepared of pitch and tow, and 
laid on a deal board at the distance of 
sixty-six French feet. He then further 
pursued the attempt, and put together a 
kind of polyhedren, consisting of one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight pieces of plane look- 
ing-glass, each six inches square; and by 
means of this some boards of beech wood 
were set on fire at the distance of a hun- 
dred and fifty feet, and a silver plate was 
melted at the distance of sixty feet. This 
machine, in the next stage of its improve- 
ment, contained three hundred and sixty 
plane mirrors, each eight inches long and 
six broad, mounted on a frame eight feet 
high and seven feet broad. With twelve 
of these mirrors, light combustible mat- 
ters were kindled at the distance of twen- 
ty feet; with forty-five of them at the same 
distance, a large tin vessel was melted; 
and with a hundred and seventeen, a thin 
piece of silver. When the whole machine 
was employed, ail the metals and metallic 
minerals were melted at the distance of 





twenty-five, and even of forty feet. Wood 
was kindled in a clear sky at the distance 
of two hundred and ten feet. Mr. Buffon 
afterwards constructed a machine, which 
contained four hundred mirrors, each six 
inches square, with which he could melt 
lead and tin at the distance of one hundred 
and forty feet. 

But the most powerful burning mirror 
ever constructed was that of Mr. Parker, 
an eminent glass manufacturer in Fleet- 
street: it was made a few years ago by 
Mr. Penn, an ingenious artizan who lived 
at Islington. He erected an out: building 
at the bottom of his garden for the purpose 
of carrying on his operations; and at length 
succeeded in producing the most power. 
ful burning lens that had ever been known. 
Its diameter was three feet; and the com- 
pleting it, with its necessary apparatus, is 
said to have cost his employer, Mr. Par- 
ker, upwards of 7700. Its powers were 
astonishing; the most hard and solid sub- 
stances of the mineral world, as platina, 
iron, steel, flint stone, &c. were melted in 
a few seconds, on being exposed to its im- 
mense focus. A diamond, weighing ten 
grains, exposed to this lens for thirty mi- 
nutes, was reduced to six grains, during 
which operation it opened and foliated 
like the leaves of a flower, and emitted 
whitish fumes; when closed again, it bore 
a polish, and retained its form. Ten cut 
garnets taken from a bracelet, began to 
run into each other in a few seconds, and 
at last formed one globular garnet. The 
clay used by Mr. Wedgewood to make his 
pyrometic test, run in a few seconds into 
a white enamel; and several specimens of 
lavas, and other volcanic productions, on 
being exposed to the focus of this lens, 
yielded to its power. 

A subscription was proposed in London, 
for raising the sum of seven hundred gui- 
neas, towards indemnifying the inventor for 
the expense he had incurred in its con- 
struction, and retaining this curious and 
useful machine in England; but from the 
failure of the subscription, and some other 
concurring circumstances, Mr. Parker 
was induced to dispose of it to Captain 
Mackintosh, who accompanied Lord Ma- 
cariney in the embassy to that country; 
and it was left, much to the regret of the 
philosophers in Europe, at Pekin, where 
it remains in the hands of persons whe 
most probably know neither its value nor 
use.—Percy Anecdotes. 

DELIAN PROBLEM. 

The oracle of Apollo at Delphos, having 
been consulted about the manner of stop- 
ping a plague then raging at Athens, re- 
turned for answer, that the plague should 
cease when Apollo’s altar, which was cn- 
bical, should be doubled. The philoso- 
phers of Athens immediately applied them- 
selves in good earnest to seek the duplica- 
ture of the cube, which henceforwrd was 
called the Delian Problem, and continued 
for a long ‘ime to be an object of the keen- 
est pursuit to the curious in science. The 
first who discovered the solution was Hip- 
pocrates Chius.—Ibid. 
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EARTHQUAKES. 


The learned Warburton, in his Divine 
Legation of Moses, says, “* We are told 
that Pythagoras’s popular account of 
earthquakes was, that they were occa- 
sioned by a synod of ghosts assembled un- 
der ground.” To this passage there is 
appended the following note: ‘“ But Jam- 
blichus informs us, that he sometimes pre- 
dicted earthquakes by the taste of well 
water. One scarce meets with any thing 
in antiquity concerning Pythagoras’s 
knowledge in physics, but what gives us 
fresh cause to admire the wonderful saga- 
city of that extraordinary man. This sto- 
ry of his predicting earthquakes has so 
much the air of a fable, that I believe it 
has generally been ranked (as it is by 
Stanley) with that heap of trash, which 
the enthusiastic Pythagoreans and Plato- 
nists of the lower ages have ranked toge- 
ther concerning him. Yet we learn from 
the collections of Pliny the elder,which say, 
“ Futuro terre motu est in puteis turbidior 
aqua,” |. ii. c. 83, that the ancients pro- 
fited of this discovery, verified by a mo- 
dern relation of Paul Dudley, Esq. in the 
Philosophical Transactions, No. 437, p. 72, 
who speaking of an earthquake which 
latel: bappened, was surprised to find the 
water of his well, which used to be always 
sweet and limpid, stink to that degree, 
that they could make no use of it, nor 
scarce bear the house when it was brought 
in; and thinking some carrion was got into 
the well, he searched the bottom, but 
found it clear and good, though the colour 
of the water was turned wheyish or pale. 
In about seven days after the earthquake, 
the water began to mend, and in three 
days more returned to its former sweet- 
ness and colour.” 

The discovery from which Pythagoras 
drew his reputed gift of prophecy, has 
been recently much more clearly con- 
firmed by the observations of Mr. Gavin 
Inglis, of Strathendry Bleachfield, in 
Fifeshire; and his “‘ man George,”’ or *‘my 
Mentor,” as with due respect he styles 
him. These will be found recorded in 
two entertaining and ingenious papers in 
Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine for the 
year 1819 and 1820. The highland coun- 
try between Comrie and Inverness, has 
been for many years past, much subject 
to earthquakes; and such has been inva- 
riably the turbid effect of each shock on 
the waters of the river Leven, which flows 
into the sea at a little distance from Stra- 
thendry, that now whenever a sudden 
muddy swell takes place in the river, unac- 
companied by rain in the near vicinity, Mr. 
Ioglis and his Mentor have no difficulty in 
at once pronouncing, that there has been 
an earthquake somewhere. The post has 
never yet failed to bring in aday or twoa 
verification of the omen. 

The predicting power of Pythagoras, 
was doubtless nothing more than some 
such knowledge as that acquired by Mr. 
Inglis and his Mentor. To say with Jam- 
blichus, that he ‘ predicted earthquakes 


it would be to say, that a man had pre- 
dicted an explosion of gunpowder by the 
noise or smell it produced. An attentive 
observation of the phenomena of nature 
may have taught him, that every remark- 
able change in the taste of the well water 
was preceeded by some distant earthquake; 
and he may have thus been able toannounce 
such events so instantaneously, or at least 
so long before the news of them arrived 
through the ordinary channels, as, joined 
to the oracular manner customary with 
the ancient sages, could scarcely fail to 
obtain fur him that reputation for prophe- 
cy which he appears to have possessed 
with the vulgar.—Ib. 


THE STAGYRITE. 


The illustrious Aristotle, after having 
taught thirteen years in the Lyceum of 
Athens with the highest reputation, was 
charged with irreligion before the Areo- 
pagus by Eurymedon, abetted by Demo 
philus, a person of weight in the republic, 
and both of them instigated to this prose- 
cution by the philosopher’s declared ene- 
mies. Although the heads of the accusa- 
tion were extremely frivolous, yet Aris- 
totle was condemned, and only escaped 
punishment by a voluntary banishment. 
After making a rhetorical defence of him- 
self, and accompanying it with a prover- 
bial line, 

“* Pears upon pears, and figs on figs, grow here,” 
importing that Athenians would always 
be Athenians, he withdrew from Athens, 
assigning this reason for his conduct ac- 
cording to lian, (I. iii. c. 36.) “I am 
not willing to give the Athenians an occa- 
sion of being guilty of injustice a second 
time against philosophy,” referring doubt- 
less to the case of Socrates, which he 
might well consider very similar to his 
own.—Ib. 

ARISTOTELIAN SYSTEM. 

For a long time the authority of Aris- 
totle sas scarcely inferior in the schools 
to that of the scriptures, and in some Uni- 
versities it was supported by statutes, re- 
quiring the teachers to promise upon 
oath, that in their public lectures they 
would follow no other guide. The re- 
nunciation in a great part of Europe of 
theological opinions, long consecrated by 
time, could not fail to encourage in all 
other subjects, a congenial spirit of inno- 
vation. Luther at the same time that he 
lost his veneration for his mother church, 
equally lost all veneration for the Stagy- 
rite, of whom he speaks in various parts of 
his writings with rather unbecoming as- 
perity and contempt. In one passage he 
asserts, that the study of Aristotle is whol- 
ly useless, not only in theology, but in na- 
tural philosophy. ‘* What does it contri- 
bute,” he asks, “to the knowledge of 
things, to trifle and cavil in language con- 
ceived and prescribed by Aristotle, con- 
cerning matter, torm, motion, and time?” 
In that delectable work, Colloquia Men- 
salia, we are told, that * he abhorred the 
schoolmen, aud called them sophistical 





by the taste of well water,” is as wise as 


locusts, caterpillars, frogs, and lice.” An 


opinion nearly similar was entertained by 
Calvin, and the example of these two found- 
ers of new sects would probably have been 
followed by consequences still greater and 
more immediate, among their followers, if 
their fellow labourer in the christian vine- 
yard, Melancthon, had not given the sanc- 
tion of his name to the doctrines of the 
Peripatetic school.—Ib. 





KENILWORTH, by the author of Wa- 
verly.. In the press, and will speedily be 
published, by M. Carey & Son, Kenil- 
worth, by the author of Waverly. Three 
vols. in two. 

They have also in press, CHALMER’S 
NEW DISCOURSES. 


MISS EDGEWORTH’S EARLY 
LESSONS.—J. Maxwell has just pub- 
lished, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, of Early 
Lessons; by Maria Edegworth. Orna- 
mented with engravings. — Also, 

OTIS’ BOTT A—3 vols. 8vo. 

INGERSOLL’S DIGEST —1 vol. 8vo. 

THE HERMIT IN PHILADEL. 
PHIA. 

THE BRITISH POETS—25 vols. 

*,* Any of the works of the Poets may 
be had separate. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our friends, the editors of the ‘ Va- 
tional Gazette,’ have anticipated us in se~ 
lecting from the new number of the Edin- 
burgh Review. Our article was, how- 
ever, already in type, and the repetition 
was unavoidable. 

Letter (No. 2.) from an American tra- 
veller, describing a visit to Loch Katrine 
and the Trosachs, is received. 

The notice of new Law Books also is 
on our file. We would suggest to the 
writer, that the article might be improved 
by comprehending within its view, one or 
two more of the recent publications in 
that department of science. 

Oliver Optic, Esq. is thrice welcome. 
His Camera Obscura, No. 3. shall be 
displayed in due time. 

The plan of the ‘ Society for the pro- 
motion of legal knowledge and forensic 
eloquence,’ is delayed, but not forgotten. 

Mr. Croly’s new and beautiful poem 
‘ Sebastian,’ was partly in type for the pre- 
sent No. but gave way to more attractive 
novelties. It is laid aside only fer a short 
time. 
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BY JAMES MAXWELL, 
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Single numbers 12 1-2 cents. 

Subscribers who are desirous of obtain- 
ing the Literary Gazette monthly, will 
be supplied with 4 numbers on the first of 
each month, stitched in covers. 

















